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IGHBURY PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. — 
Third Season, October, 1880, to May, 1881.—Conductor, 
J. FREDERICK BRIDGE, Mus. Doc., Oxon.—Rehearsals will be held 
at the pap oorf Athenzum, Highbury New Park, every Monpay 
EveENING during the Season, commencing October 11, 1880. The hours 
of practice are: Chorus, alone, from 7.45 to 8.30, and in conjunction 
with the Orchestra until 9.15. After this the Orchestra will practise 
alone for an hour. Subscriptions, payable in advance, are as follows: 
Vocal and Instrumental Members (including the use of Music), {1 1s.; 
Honorary Members, {1 ts. The Society will give Three Concerts 
during the Season, on the following dates: December 13, 1880; March 
14, 1831; May 23, 1881. For each of these, Honorary Members will be 
entitled to three numbered and reserved seats, which will be allotted 
according to priority of application. Tickets for numbered and reserved 
seats for the series of Three Concerts can be obtained by Members at 
7s. each. Ladies and gentlemen desirous of becoming Members, either 
executant or honorary, are requested to communicate with one of the 
undersigned. 
EDWARD HOBBS, 33, Clephane Road, N. } im Sees. & 
HENRY G. WILLIAMS, 29, Highbury Quadrant, N. § Treasurers. 


Be CHORAL SOCIETY, Angell Town 
Institvtion.—Conductor, Mr. WILLIAM LEMARE.—S 





FREE VACANCIES in a resident Country Choir, 
fortwo LEADING TREBLES. Orphans (gentlemen's sons) 

eee Address, Precentor, Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, 
erners Street, W. 





Frsst SOPRANO and FIRST CONTRALTO 
_ WANTED, for South Place Chapel Choir, Finsbury. Morning 
service only. Salaries, £16 and £12 respectively. Applications and 


testimonials to P. Everitt, 88, Evering Road, N. 


\ X JANTED, a SOLO BOY, for St. Mary’s Church, 


’ Graham Street, Sloane Square, S.W. Must be a good reader. 
Liberal salary. Sunday services. All applications to be made per- 
sonally at the Church, on Thursdays, at 8.30 p.m. ‘ 


RISTOL CATHEDRAL.—LAY-CLERK (Alto) 
WANTED. Two Services on five days of the week, including 
Sunday. Age not above 30 years. Acommunicant. {£60 per annum, 
with extra fees for extra services, and a good-service bonus in case of 
superannuation. A good knowledge cf Cathedral music requisite. 
Apply, inclosing testimonials, to the Rev. Precentor Hey, St. Augus- 
tine’s Gate, Bristol. 











1880-81. 

The WEEKLY CHORAL REHEARSALS will commence on 
Monpay, October 4, 1930, at Eight o'clock. A Series of FOUR 
CONCERTS will be given during the Season, the dates of which will 
be duly announced, when the following works will be performed: 
“The Creation” (Haydn), “A Song of Victory” (F. Hiller), 
“ Preciosa” (C. M. von Weber), “ Loreley” (Mendelssohn), “ Stabat 
Mater ” (Rossini), ‘“ The Prodigal Son” (A. Sullivan), and “ Samson” 
(Handel). Subscription (giving two admissions to each concert), half- 
a-guinea ; members of the choir, half-a-guinea—giving an Orchestra 
Ticket, and cne Ticket of Admission for a friend for each concert. 
Prospectuses: may be obtained, and subscriptions received at the Angell 
Town Institution, Gresham Road, Brixton. 


NGELL TOWN INSTITUTION, Gresham 
Road, Brixton. 

Mr. WILLIAM LEMARE begs to announce that the Third Series 
of ORGAN RECITALS will be given in the above Hall, from Half- 
past Seven till Nine o’clock, every SatuRDAY EvENING, from October 2 
to Christmas, 1880. Admission: Body of hall, 6d.; balcony, 3d. The 
oom may be engaged for practice. Terms on application to the hall- 

eeper. 


HE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
under the conduct and control of the Corporation of London. 
Principal, Mr. J. H. Weist HIxt, assisted by eminent London pro- 
The above school opened on Monpay, September 27, 
1880, at 16, Aldermanbury, E.C. Further particulars may be obtained 








' from Mr. Charles Smith, Secretary, Finsbury Chambers, London 


Wall, E.C. FRED. A. CATTY, Hon. Sec. 
Guildhall, September, 1880. CHARLES SMITH, Secretary. 


R. JOHN HENKEN’S MUSIC CLASSES at 
the BIRKBECK LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTI- 





LTOS, TENORS, and BASSES WANTED, 


for the Voluntary Choir of St. Anne's, Soho. Applications to be 
made at the Church on Friday evenings at eight o’clock. 


Atto: TENOR, and BASS, good readers, desire 
RE-ENGAGEMENTS. Church in or near city preferred. 
a. = E., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 80 and 81, Queen 
treet, H.C. 


ME: A. MONTAGU SHEPHERD, R.A.M. 
(Tenor), desires a CHOIR APPOINTMENT and PUPILS. 
Address, 71, Bessborough Street, London, S.W. 


ANTED, several TENORS and BASSES to 
complete Glee Club, meeting in City on Tuesdav evenings. 
Particulars of H. S., 100, Albion Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


ENOR SINGER WANTED. Communicant, 


good reader, able to conduct Choir practice, if necessary, pre- 
ferred. State lowest salary, to Vicar, Carrington’s Library, Notting Hill. 


ENOR and ALTO VOICES WANTED, for the 

Choir of Bedford Chapel, Bloomsbury. Stipend, f10. Plain 

choral service. Apply, by letter, to the Organist, stating experience 
and qualifications. 


ASS and TENOR WANTED, for the Surpliced 
Choir of St. James’, Clapham Park, S.W. Salary, £10 to £15. 
Apply to G. W. R. Hoare, on Friday evening, from 7.30 to 8 p.m. 


ASS SINGER desires an ENGAGEMENT. 

Well-trained voice of good quality and extensive compass. Can 

sing CC easily. Good reader. A. F. G., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and 
Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


























the First Week in October. Elementary music on Monpays, advanced 
on TugspAys, upper advancedon THURSDAYS, commencing at 8.30; 
Theory of Music and Harmony, on Fripays, at 7.45. Introductory 
Prospectus, with fees, &c., 
gratis on application. 


HELTENHAM.—Mr. J. A. MATTHEWS’S 
CHORAL SOCIETY.—Eleventh Season.—Weekly practice of 
Oratorio Music, every THURSDAY evening, at Eight o'clock. First 
Subscription Concert on Turspay evening, November 16, 1880: 
Madame Lemmens- 


ATURDAY POPULAR ORGAN RECITALS, 


J at Bow and Bromley Institute every SaturpDAy, at 8p.m. Ad- 
mission, Threepence and Sixpence. 


RGAN RECITALS.—Master Jonn F. BREWER 
(Pupil of R. Sutton Swaby, late of Pro-Cathedral) will play 

and 14, gclork, at Mr. Swaby’s Studio, 52, St. Charles 
Square, Notting tii . Programmes include Toccata (F), Prelude and 
Fugue(A minor), Bach; Sonatas, Nos. 2, 3, Prelude and Fugue (C 











' Minor), Mendelssohn ; Overtures, Jessonda, William Tell, &c. Cards 
) On application. 


| Moderate tariff. Home comforts. 






) 85, Shrubland Grove, 





EEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL.—The VIC- 
TORIA HOTEL, Great George Street, close to Town Hall. 
rite for rooms to Manageress. 


OLO BOYS WANTED, for a City Church. 
Stipends, £7 to conning to ability. Address, Mr. Tutill, 
ston. 











ANTED, VOCALISTS and PIANISTS, 

desirous of being prepared for and introduced at good concerts. 
Address, stamped envelope, Mr. Stanley Mayo, R.A.M., Bermuda Villa, 
Asylum Road, Peckham, or 116, Camberwell New Road, S.E. 


HEVE CHORAL ASSOCIATION.—A few more 
LADIES and GENTLEMEN, with good Voices, are 
REQUIRED. For particulars, address, the Secretary, 28, Warwick 
Lane, E.C. 
\AsARSED, an ORGANIST, by a Congregational 
g Church in the North of London. Apply by letter, stating 
salary required and previous engagement, to Z., Messrs. Novello, Ewer 
and Co., 8o and 81, Queen Street, E.C. 


it ies ORGANISTS. —Clapham. — An Amateur is 
desirous of learning how to CONDUCT a SERVICE. A., Post- 
Office, Clapham Rise. 


AN ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER desires 
immediate RE-ENGAGEMENT. Address, Organist, Messrs. 
Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


N ORGANIST will take Sunday duty, in or near 
London, from December until the end of March, Excellent tes- 
timonials. Address, Organist, care of Henry Stevens, Esq., 98, Cross 
Street, Albert Square, Manchester. 
ANTED, in a School near London, a RESI- 
DENT MASTER, to teach Piano, Harmonium, and Class 
Singing. Address, stating lowest salary, to A. B. C., Messrs, Novello, 
Ewer and Co., 1 Berners Street, W. 
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7} ”_ PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 
( MRS. ALFRED. J, SUTTON: (Soprano) 


ents for Concerts and Orato: 
54, Duchess Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


MISS HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano). 

For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Stack Bank, Rawtenstall, near 
Manchester, and 3, Ravensbury Villas, Lower Tooting, London, S.W. 
MRS. BELLAMY (Soprano). 

Fot Oratorios and ‘Ballad Concerts, Weston Cottage, Hunter’s Lane, 

‘ Handsworth, Birmingham. 


MISS LOUISA BULLOCK (Soprano). 
Fot Concerts, &c., address to Mr. W. H. Pimlott, Cathedral Choir, 
Winchester. 


MISS CARINA CLELLAND (Principal Soprano). 
(Of the Royal Albert Hall and St. James’s Hall Concerts.) 
For Oratorio Concerts and Grand 7 address, 142, Ferndale Road, 
Clapham, S.W. ‘ 


MISS EVA FARBSTEIN (Soprano), 

Pupil of Signor -Arditi, is now at liberty to accept engagements for 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 20, Story Street, Hull. 
MISS ARTHUR (Soprano), 

, 5, Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, London, N. 
MISS JULIA JONES (Soprano). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 1, Great Western Terrace, 
Cheltenham. 
MISS PAULINE TOPLIFFE (Soprano). 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, 1, Walnut Street, Clopton 
+0 7 Street, Hulme, Manchester. 


MISS LAURA SMART (Soprano). 


For .Oratorios, Concerts, ‘or Operatic Recitals, address, 57, Chatham 
Street, Liverpool. 


MISS. ADA MOORE (Soprano). 

Pupil of Signor Randegger and Mr. Selwyn Graham. For Oratorios, 
Concerts, &c., address, 2, Balmoral Terrace, Old Trafford, Manchester. 
MISS DUMVILLE (Soprano). 
~ -For-Oratorios, &c:, address; 119, Elizabeth Street, Cheetham, 

P gis \ \Matichester, - 
MISS M. HARRIS (Soprano). 
Miss EMILIE HARRIS (Contralto). 


For Oratorios, Concerts; '&c., address, 239, Green Lane, Coventry Road, 
or Mr. J. Pearce, Professor of Music, 1, Duchess Road, Birmingham. 


MADAME SCHOFIELD (Soprano). 
MR. SIMEON SCHOFIELD (Basso). 


For Concerts, &c., address, 16, Milton Street, Halifax. 


MISS FLORENCE WYDFORD (Contralto). 
For Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, &c., 95, St. Paul’s Road, 
Lorrimore Square, S.E. 


MISS JEANIE ROSSE (Contralto). 
For Engagements and Lessons, address, 6, Woodberry Grove, 
Finsbury Park, N, 















































MR, GEO. VINCENT (Tenor). 
191, Cassland Road, South Hat ,E. 
MR. J. GAWTHORPE (Tenor). 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Cathedral, Wells. 


MR: THOS. OLDROYD (Principal Tenor). 
(Rochester Cathedral.) 
For Oratorios, Concerts, &c,; 4, Cuxton Road, Strood, Rochester. 


MR. SAM JACKSON (Principal Tenor). 


(St. Peter’s, Manchester.) 











For Oratorios, &c., address, 159, Embden Street, Hulme, Manchester, 7 





MR. DENBIGH COOPER (Primo Baritone). 


For Oratorios and Concerts, address, W 


MR. T. C. HOLLIDAY (Bass). 


For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Cathedral, Manchester. 


MR. SEYMOUR KELLY (Bass). 


For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., address, the Cathedral, Chichester. _ 


MR. LAW. 











(Late principal Basso of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and of the Carl Rosa oa 


Opera Company.) 


Terms for Concerts, Oratorios, &c., address, Bradford, Yorkshire. ~~ 





MR. HUDSON LISTER (Bass). 

For Oratorios, &c., address, Cathedral, Manchester. 
MR. THOMAS KEMPTON (Bass Vocalist). 
(St. Paul’s Cathedral.) 

All communications to be addressed, 6, Halliford Street, N. 


MR. THORNTON WOOD (Bass). 
Of the Royal Albert Hall Concerts. For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 
address, Thorncliffe Square, Thorncliffe Road, Bradford. 
MR. W. MORTON (Bass). 
(Leeds Parish Church. 

For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 10, St. Helen’s Terrace, Hunslet, Leeds, 
MR. CHRISTIAN (Principal Bass). 

For Oratorios and Concerts, address, 18, Adelaide Square, Windsor. 
MR. S. HOUSTON FLINT (Bass). 


For Oratorios, Concerts, and other engagements, address, 
The Cathedral, Hereford. 


MR. RICKARD (Basso). 

For Oratorios, Concerts, &c., address, Halifax, Yorkshire. 
MR. MEADOWS (Pianist). 
For terms, 76, Albany Street, N.W. 

MRS. BUCKNALL-EYRE (Pianiste). p 

MR. ALFRED J. EYRE (Organist of the Crystal 
Palace). 
For Concerts and Organ Recitals, address, 13, Blandford Street, 
Portman Square, W. 
MISS DUNBAR PERKINS (Solo Violinist). 
Gold Medalist, London Academy of Music. 


For Concerts, Dinners, &c., and Lessons, address, 16, Ovington 
Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 


MR. A. SLADDIN (Flautist). 


For Oratorios, &c., address, Brighouse, Yorks. 



































MISS LOUISA BOWMONT (Contralto). 


Principal of St, Peter’s, Manchester.) 
oncerts, Oratorios, &c., address, 51, Mercer Street, 
mbden Street, Hulme, Manchester. 


MADAME ARNOLD POTTER (Contralto). 
Sidney House, 257, Cambridge Road, E. : 


MISS SELINA HALL (Contralto).: 


For Oratorios and Concerts, address, 15, Wilford Street, Nottingham, 


MISS ELIZA THOMAS, R.A.M. (Contralto). 


For Oratorio and Concert engagements, address, 49, Upper George 
Street, Bryanston Square, London, W. 


MISS LEYLAND (Contralto). 
For Concerts, Oratorios, &c., address, 6, Wilton Street, Oxford Road, 
Manchester. 


MISS SARA CRAGG (Contralto). 
12, North Castle Street, Halifax. 


MR. STEDMAN (Tenor). 
12, Berners Street, W. 
MR. VERNEY BINNS (Tenor). 
65, King Cross Street, Halifax. 


MR. T. BUCKLAND (Tenor). 
Oratorios, Concerts, &c., 99, Gibbet Street, Halifax, 


MR. T. BALLAM (Tenor). 


For Oratorios and Concerts, address, The Cathedral, Manchester. 


MR. N. DUMVILLE (Principal Tenor), 
* For Oratorios and Concerts, address, Cathedral, Manchester. 


For terms for 



































MR. W. MANN DYSON hl 


For Concerts or Oratorios, address, Cathe 


ral, Worcester.” 





MR. J. SHARP (Oboeist). 
For Oratorios, &c., address, 235, Lidgate Hill, Pudsey, near Leeds. 
N.B.—Bandmasters and others supplied with the New Model Oboe; 
new reeds, 2s. each ; staples recaned, 1s. each, 


THE EUPHONY QUARTETTE 


Attend Concerts, Dinners, Suppers, &c. For terms, address, Messrs. 





Lovett and Edmondson, 177, Stanhope Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 





M®&: HENRY POPE (Bass) has removed to \ 
20, Bishop’s Road, W. 4 


IANIST.—Miss BURROUGH (Certificated, Silver 


Medalist, R.A.M.) continues to visit and receive Pupils. Schools 
attended. Address, 42, Ledbury Road, Bayswater, W. 


R. ARTHUR DOREY (Organist of the 


Alexandra Palace). For Pupils, ene for Concerts, 
&c., 14, Huntley Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


R. CHARLES JOSEPH FROST, having ; 
accepted the appointment of Organist of Christ Church, | 
Newgate Street, E.C., is open to receive Organ Pupils there. © 
2, Burlington Villas, Underhill Road, Dulwich, S.E. i 


HE HARP.—MISS LOCKWOOD, Harpist to 7 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company and Teacher of the above instru- 
London address, 6, Frederick Place, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. a 


ISS DUNBAR PERKINS (Solo Violinist) is | 

prepared to give LESSONS in VIOLIN-PLAYING. Schools 
attended. Communications respecting Instruction, Engagements at | 
Festivals, Concerts, and Banquets, should be addressed to her resi- 














ment. 





| dence, 16, Ovington Gardens, S.W. 





LUTE AND PICCOLO.—New (Boehm) and Old | 
Systems. For Lessons and Engagements, apply to Mr. George & 
Stanford, 25, Kennington Park Gardens, Kennington. 













and Marshall’s, Bradford. | 
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R. and MADAME EDWYN  FRITH’S 
ORATORIO and BALLAD CONCERT PARTY open for 
TOURING and London ENGAGEMENTS at any time. The best 
arty extant at moderate terms, vide press notices. Engaged for 
enzance, October 4; Camborne, 5; Falmouth, 6; Devonport, 7; Ply- 
mouth (Matinée and Evening), 8; Callington, 9; Coalbrookdale 
(Salop), 12; Chelmsford, November 3; Leighton Buzzard, 11; Luton, 
12; Tatings, 15; Newbury, 16; Bermondsey, 23; Liskeard, 30; Exeter 
(Matinée and Evening), December 7; Kingsbridge (Matinée and 
Evening), 8; Warminster, 28 ; Large 30; Chorley (Lancashire), 
January 12, 1881, &c., &c. Address, 72, Vincent Square, S.W. 


M8; GEORGE H. L. EDWARDS’S CONCERT 

PARTY: Miss Agnes Larkcom, Miss Coyte Turner, Mr. C. A. 
White, Mr. H. Prenton, and Mr. G. H. L. Edwards (Solo Pianist and 
Conductor). For terms and vacant dates, address, Mr. Edwards, 
Agatha House, Montague.Place, Poplar, E. 


Te MUSICAL SOCIETIES, Managers of Con- 

certs, Festivals, &c.—Miss Agnes Larkcom, Madame Poole, Mr. 
T. W. Hanson, Mr. Winn, and Mr. T. Harper (Trumpet and Cornet) 
commence a Tour on the 4th inst., and during the Autumn and Winter 
will be available for Oratorios, Miscellaneous and Ballad Concerts, &c. 
Address, Mr. T. Harper, 25, Brecknock Crescent, N.W. 


HE BRITISH GLEE UNION (Established 1875). 
Mr. Sipney Barnsy (Alto), Mr. Henry ParkIN (Tenor), 
Mr. Lovett Kina (Tenor and Pianist), Mr. PREN PON (Basso), and 
Madame Ape.ine Pacer (Soprano). For Concerts, Dinners, &c., 
address, H. Prenton, 1, Albion Square, Dalston, London. 


GLORCERT PARTIES (Oratorio), coming to Scot- 

land about December 7, 1880, or April, 1881, please communicate 
with George Neale, 10, Gladstone Terrace, Broughty Ferry. Works 
for December, Rossini’s ‘“Stabat Mater” and Mozart’s “ Twelfth 
Mass”; April, “ Elijah.” 


OYAL CRITERION HAND-BELL RINGERS 

and GLEE SINGERS are prepared to give a First-class Enter- 
tainment at Garden Parties, Evening Receptions, Dinners, &c. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Harry Tipper, 118, The Grove, Hammersmith. 


ANTED, a FIRST VIOLIN, as Leader and 

Conductor of a String and Reed Band, numbering fourteen 

or fifteen performers. Engagement, twenty weeks, beginning in 

November. Performances daily, one hour mornings, and three times a 

week two hours in the afternoon, Address, stating terms and qualifi- 
cations, to Benjamin Pearson, 14, Milsom Street, Bath. 


RGANIST.—A gentleman desires an APPOINT- 


MENT in London or suburbs, N. or N.W. preferred. Noncon- 
formist. W. S., 4, Victoria Road. Kentish Town. 


RGANIST.—RE-ENGAGEMENT WANTED. 
Held 7 appointment in London five years. Good references. 
B.A., Novello, Ewer and Co., 80 and 81, Queen Street, E.C. 


‘THe ADVERTISER, aged 18, who has devoted 

several years to the study of Music, would give his services as 
ORGANIST, &c., to a Professor, in return for board, lodging, and 
further instruction. Address, Leofric, G. Startin, Esq., 11, St. Nicholas 
Street, Coventry. 


DEPUTY (Lady) requires an ENGAGEMENT 
a Fg ORGANIST in London. H. T., 25, Huntley Street, Gower 
reet. 


NORGANIST’S APPOINTMENT REQUIRED, 
% or near London, by a gentleman of many years’ experience, 
where the duties would be few. Address, D., 170, New Bond St., W. 


O ORGANISTS, CLERGYMEN, &c.—An OR- 
GANIST is open to ENGAGEMENTS as DEPUTY. Town 
or country. Chip, care of Wensley and Wensley, 180, Fleet St., E.C. 


WANTED, by a Lady, RE-ENGAGEMENT as 
ORGANIST. Thoroughly experienced. Good testigonials. 









































ANTED, 

Organist at a large Public School, near London. Premium 

80 Guineas. The selected Candidate will receive from a Church ap- 

pointment £30 per annum. Apply, A. Y. Z., Forsyth Brothers, 272A, 
Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London. 


PUPIL ASSISTANT, Organist, WANTED, in 
the country. Age from 15 to 47. Lodgings (without board) 
found, and lessons in Organ, Piano, and Harmony given. Applicants 
must be able to play an easy Church service. Apply, by letter only, 
A. B., Forsyth Brothers, 272A, Regent Circus, Oxford Street, London. 


GENTLEMAN or LADY can find a comfortable 
HOME in the House of a Professor of Music. Z. Y. Z., Mr. 
Hockley’s, Baker, Westhall Road, Forest Hill, S.E, 


R. ALLISON instructed by post Candidates who 
passed RECENT DEGREE EXAMINATIONS in MUsIC at Oxrorp, 
CAMBRIDGE and DuBLIN UNIVERSITIES, PRELIMINARY, EXERCISE, and 
FINAL. Also F.C.O. and every other Examination in Music open to 
the public. Tuition by post (to Persons in any place having regular 
— communication with England) in every branch of the Theory of 
usic, Acoustics, and Composition. Personal instruction in Singing, 
Organ, and Pianoforte-playing. Literary PREPARATION (personally 
or by post) by F. ALLISON, P.R.S.L., 206, Marylebone Road, London. 
Address, Dr. Horton ALttson, 120, Cecil St., Moss Side, Manchester. 


R. JOHN HILES, 51, Elsham Road, nem. 2 

ton, W.(Author of the “Catechism of Harmony, Thorough- 
bass, and Modulation,” “ Hiles’ Short Voluntaries,” “Catechism for 
the Pianoforte Student,” and several other important musical works), 
gives Lessons in Harmony, Counterpoint, &c., by post. 


ME: FRANK H. BRADLEY, Organist and 
IVL Choir Director at St. John the Evangelist, Wilton Road, 
Pimlico, S.W., desires PUPILS and ENGAGEMENTS for 
RECITALS and CONCERTS :— 

For criticisms, testimonials, and terms, address as above. 

The London Musical Standard of August 14, 1880, writes: “ Mr. 
Bradley is a brilliant executant, and yet a sympathetic player, while 
his colouring (in arrangements from orchestral music particularly) is 
gorgeous, though never overstepping the limits of a cultivated taste.” 


R. E. BURRITT LANE, L. Mus. T.C.L., 

Tallis Gold Medalist, 1880, begs to announce his REMOVAL 

to 32, Avington Grove, Penge, S.E. Instruction in Harmony, Coun- 
terpoint, &c., personally or by correspondence. 


HE ORGANIST of RIPON CATHEDRAL 
teaches HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT by Correspondence. 
For terms, address Edwin J. Crow, F.C.O., Mus, Bac., Cantab. 


[_FSSONS by CORRESPONDENCE. E. W. 
TAYLOR, Mus. Bac., F.C.O., L. Mus. T.C.L., Stafford. 


ANALYSIS of MUSICAL WORKS, Counterpoint, 


Canon, Fugue, Harmony, and Acoustics per post. Dr. Bentley, 
18, St. Ann’s Street, Manchester. 


HURCH OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL for 
GIRLS (Limited), 6, Upper Baker Street, Regent’s Park. 
MUSIC SCHOOL: Head Mistress, Miss Macirone, late Professor of 
Royal Academy of Music. Fees, two or three guineas aterm. Pupils 
not in the school pay an entrance fee of one guinea. MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS, to be competed for in December by pupils of not 
less than one year’s standing in the Music School, will be awarded 
by Professor Macfarren, of which due notice will be given in the papers. 
Michaelmas Term begins Monpay, October 1. 
FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, Chairman. 


IANOFORTE-PLAYING to HIGHEST PER- 
FECTION.—Herr A. HOERING, Professor of Music, of 
fifteen years’ experience in teaching, is now prepared to teach the 
ART of PLAYING every composition from MEMORY, and of 
becoming at the same timea most brilliant Pianist, a thorough Musi- 
cianand Composer. Terms: 5s. 6d. per lesson of half an hour, at his 
own house; ros. 6d. for the same at the pupil’s residence. Students 
residing at a distance are initiated in his new method by correspon- 
dence. Terms: 5s. 6d. per letter, containing one lesson, prepaid by 
P.O.O. Highest references will be given whenever required. Address, 
18, Sydney Villas, Richmond, S.W. 


a PUPIL ASSISTANT, by an 






































Apply to R. J. P., 6, North Place, West Square, S.E. 


STUDENT (R.A.M.) desires post as ASSISTANT 
ORGANIST in Church. W. district. Fully competent. G. A. 
26, Monmouth Road, Westbourne Grove. 


N ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER desires 
ENGAGEMENT in London. Several years’ experience. 
A. B., Mr. Sims, 13, Leicester Place, Leicester Square. 


RGANIST is open to ENGAGEMENT. 


oe efficient and reliable. Communicant. Z. 
Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


CERTIFIED Teacher of the Harrow Music 
Schaol is open to an ENGAGEMENT, either as ORGANIST 
and CHOIRMASTER, or as MUSIC-MASTER ina School. Was 
assistant under Mr. John Farmer, of Harrow, for seven years. Has 








’ 


had great experience in pianoforte teaching and class-singing. Address, . 


. B. Z., Post-office, Harrow. 


. . 7 
ANTED, immediately, for a Catholic College 
, in Ireland, a RESIDENT MASTER (Catholic) to teach 
Piano and Singing. Salary, £80 a-year, with board and aJl expenses. 
Address, with copies only of testimonials, the Rector, St; Stanislaus’ 
College, Fullamore. 





M RS. BOWLES (née Randal), late Lady Principal 

of Queen’s College Institution, Tufnell Park, and for many 
years Head Resident Teacher of Vocal Music and Harmony, is pre- 
pared to give LESSONS in the above branches at her own or pupil’s 
residence. All candidates for musical examination from ee 
College Institution (up to and including the Cambridge Local Exami- 
+ nations for 1879) have been prepared solely by Mrs. Bowles, and have 
met with marked success. Classes formed and schools attended. 
38, Florence Road, Finsbury Park, N. 


R. CHARLES TREW (Professor at the London 

Academy of Music) and MRS. TREW, beg to announce that 
hold CLASSES at their residence, for ladies and mgs 
Tee, 





the 
wishing to study Harmony, Counterpoint, and Composition. 
One guinea per quarter. 35, Great Portland Street, W. 


O RGAN PRACTICE (Private) on exceptionally 
moderate terms. Three manuals, 34 stops; separate pedal organ 
of 4 stops. Blown by engine-power. Five minutes’ from the “ Angel.” 
Apply to Ewald and Co., 16, Argyll Street, Regent Circus, W. 


RGAN LESSONS or PRACTICE.—Two 
manuals, 15 stops, 24 octaves of pedals, with bourdons through- 
out. Blown by steam. erms moderate. Allen’s Musical Instru- 











Lessons on other instruments. 


ment Warehouse, 17, Percy Street, W. 
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MUS. BAC., Organist of an mpeetene Church 

in London, is open for an ENGAGEMENT in town or country 

to conduct a PSALMODY CLASS or CHORAL SOCIETY. Ad- 
dress, A. B., S. Clark, 9, Amen Corner, E.C. 


AN ORGANIST and Orchestral Conductor, member 

of the Foxel Academy of Music, has a VACANCY in his house 
fora RESIDENT PUPIL. Age from 14 to 16, One intending to 
become a student of the Royal Academy of Music preferred. He 
might, if necessary, attend school or take private lessons in addition 
to his musical studies. Address, Adrian, Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co. 


RGAN PRACTICE or INSTRUCTION.—Three 
Manuals, each of 56 notes, organ, 30 notes, 18 effective 
stops, and blown by the Automatic Hydraulic Engine, Terms, which 
are strictly inclusive, on application at Blennerhasset’s Organ School 
and Studio, 14, Vernon Street, Pentonville, W.C. 
Sole Agent for THE HYDRAULIC ORGAN BLOWER. Cheapest, 
simplest, best, and most effective ever invented. Full particulars, and 
estimates as above, free. Inspection invited. 


RGAN PRACTICE, on a fine new instrument 
with 2 manuals, 16 stops, and full compass of bourdon pedals, 
blown by hydraulic —— Terms (strictly inclusive), one shilling 
per hour, at the Organ Studio, 15, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


RGAN PRACTICE. — Fine three 
Terms, strictly inclusive, one shilling per hour. 
1, Charles Street, Camberwell New Road. 


RGAN LESSONS or PRACTICE, 36, STRAND 

(four doors from Charing Cross), and at St. Michael’s, Lorn Road, 
Brixton Road, S.W., on fine two-manual C ORGANS (Hit and Son). 
PEDALLING specially taught. W. VENNING SOUTHGATE, 
“The Strand Organ Studio,” 36, Strand, W.C. Established 1867. 


RGAN PRACTICE and LESSONS, if required, 

may be had on the fine Concert Organ, four manuals and pedal, 

CCC to F, in Lancaster Hall, 133, Lancaster Road, three minutes’ 

walk from Notting Hill, Ladbroke Grove Station. Apply to the Pro- 
prietor at above address. 


ONDON ORGAN SCHOOL and COLLEGE of 
L MUSIC (Established 1865), 3, Princes Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Piano, Singing, Violin, Flute, Organ lessons, and Practice, £2 2s. per 
course. Lessons day and evening. Prospectus for one stamp. 
SCOTSON CLARK, Mus. B., Principal. 


AMONG the numerous advantages of the LONDON 

ORGAN SCHOOL and COLLEGE of MUSIC are the follow- 
ing: That pupils can enter at any time. Beginners and advanced 
pupils receive equal attention. No entrance examination. No fees of 
any kind beyond the £2 2s. for instruction. Weekly rehearsals of 
concerted music, vocal and instrumental. Students’ concerts take 
place at the Royal Academy. Pianoforte pupils receive instructions in 
organ playing (if desired), without extra charge. Teaching hours 
nine a.m. to nine p.m. daily throughout the year. Omnibuses from all 
parts pass the door. Office hours eleven till six. Prospectus for one 
Stamp. 3, Princes Street, Oxford Street, W. 

SCOTSON CLARK, Mus. B., Principal. 


ANTED, a Good TUNER. Permanent situa- 

‘ tiontoacompetent man. Address, with photo and testimonials, 

pA ae Face of Messrs. Weekes and Co., 16, Hanover Street, Regent 
reet, 


th tcfeedbd od TUNER WANTED. Permanency 

to one who understands regulating and repairs; also a know- 
ledge of American Organs and Harmoniums. None but first-class 
candidates need apply to Mr. Tench White, 42, St. George’s Street, 
Canterbury. 


WANTED, a thoroughly experienced PIANO- 
FORTE TUNER, who is also able to do ordinary repairs, 

for a fashionable watering-place. One from Broadwood’s preferred. 

Apply, stating salary required, and send testimonials as to character 

= eens eae, to G. H., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners 
reet, W. 


WANTED, PIANOFORTE and HARMONIUM 
: REGULATOR and REPAIRER. Must be a good and ex- 
perienced general workman of steady habits. A knowledge of tuning 
and French polishing would be a recommendation. State age, re- 
ferences, and salary required. M. B. Clift, Pianoforte Saloon, 
Eastbourne, Sussex. 


PTANOFORTE TUNER WANTED, for the 

country. One who can tune Harmoniums and American Organs. 

Must be of good appearance, steady, and a fair workman, Age from 

25 to 35. Apply, personally, to Kelly and Co., 16, Mortimer Street, 
ondon, 


\ KVANTED, a first-class PPANOFORTE TUNER 

and REGULATOR. Unexceptional references required. 

Apply, stating salary required, to G. H., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and 
0., 1, Berners Street, W. 


\ X JANTED, in a fashionable watering-place, in 

Kent, an experienced PIANOFORTE and HARMONIUM 
TUNER (Outdoor); must be able to repair and regulate (small jobs) 
in a first-class manner. Liberal terms. Good references indispensable. 
Address, A. B., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 














manuals. 
Entwisle’s, 



































O PIANOFORTE TUNERS. — WANTED, a 
First-class Outdoor TUNER. A permanent situation. To a 
thoroughly reliable man a good salary will be paid. No second-rate 
a or improvers need apply. C.E.Godfrey’s Music Warehouse 
outhsea. 


ANTED, ENGAGEMENT as PIANOFORTE 
TUNER. Well up in Organ and Harmonium Work. Good 
references. Address, S. T. A., Novello and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


A PIANOFORTE TUNER requires an ENGAGE. 
MENT. Age 26. Country not objected to, Factory experience. 
W. O., 38, Kentish Town Road, N.W. 
IANOFORTE TUNER.—SITUATION RE- 
QUIRED as above. Testimonials from past and present 
employers. Address, H. S., 64, Elgin Road, Harrow Road, W. 


WANTED, SITUATION in town or country as 
thorough REPAIRER and TUNER of Plamatesinas —n- 














niums, and American Organs. Good reference. Apply, 


153, Downham Road, Islington. 


eee TUNER and VOICER from large London 
firm desires RE-ENGAGEMENT. Good character. Town 
orcountry. Address, O. D., 29, Windmill Street, London, W.C 


Pe olbsbeyz-vatleted OCCUPATION. £150 a year 
made easily. Surefortune abroad. A Pianoforte Tuner of 15 years’ 
experience teaches Tuning in Eight Lessons. Terms, two guineas. 
References to pupils. Tuner, 246, High Street, Camden Town, N.W. 


USIC TRADE ASSISTANT.—WANTED, a 

YOUNG LADY, of good address, who has a knowledge of the 

trade. Must be able to play and sing well at sight. Apply, stating 

terms (to reside out of the house), and full particulars, to Alderson and 
Brentnall, 97, Northumberland Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


| Fg by a Young Man, SITUATION as 
ASSISTANT in a MUSIC WAREHOUSE. Thorough 
knowledge of trade. London experience: highest references. H. B., 
Minshull and Hughes, Chester. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as ASSISTANT and 

SALESMAN in a Music Warehouse. Good references. Has 

served many years in a first-class house. Apply, F. A. S.,1a, Winch- 
comb Street, Cheltenham. 


ANTED, SITUATION in MUSIC BUSINESS 

by Young Man. Good musician; could teach young pupils 

and assist’ generally. Salary secondary consideration. Address, 
H. W., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


SSISTANT WANTED. Must have a_ good 


knowledge of the sheet trade. Apply, personally, to C. Rogers 
and Son, 20, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood. 


ANTED, a Situation as BOOK-KEEPER and 

PIANOFORTE TUNER in a Music Warehouse. Satisfactory 
references given. Address, W. H. O., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and 
Co., 1, Berners Street, London, W. 


E-ENGAGEMENT sought by an_ energetic 

Young Man (age 22), in town or country. Thorough knowledge 

of the Sheet Trade and Book-keeping. Can tune well, and able to do 

slight repairs, also can play fairly well. Six years’ experience in one 

of the largest establishments in the North of Scotland. First-class 

references. Apply to George Leo Duncan, 19, Union Buildings, Union 
Street, Aberdeen. 


BROAD.—An ENGAGEMENT WANTED, as 
MANAGER or ASSISTANT in a Music Business. Has 
served as Manager. Good references. Adagio, care of Mr. Durtnal, 

Elm House, High Street, Tonbridge. 
in a MUSIC 


E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED 
WAREHOUSE by a Lady. Five years’ experience. Good 
references. C. J., 76, High Street, Poole, Dorset. 


USIC WAREHOUSE, STATIONERY, or 

FANCY BUSINESS.—WANTED, to place a Young Lady in 

an establishment to learn the business, plays Piano well. Replies, 

stating terms, to L. R., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners 
Street, W. 


WAN! ED, by a LADY, a RE-ENGAGEMENT 
in a MUSIC WAREHOUSE, or SCHOOL, in the country 

or provinces. Good Pianist, Vocalist, and Accompanist. A.1, 

Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, London, W. 


A LADY wishes Music to Copy. Terms moderate. 
Address, E. S. K., 55, Hamstead Road, Birmingham. 


IANOFORTE and GENERAL MUSIC BUSI- 
NESS to be DISPOSED OF. Good neighbourhood, twenty- 

five miles from London. Capable of great extension. Established 
17 years. D.E, F., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co.,1, Berners St.,W. 


OUTH COAST.—PIANOFORTE and MUSIC 

BUSINESS with Teaching Connection, for DISPOSAL. Com- 

manding position. Address, F. A. J., Messrs. Novello, Ewer and Co., 
1, Berners Street, 





















































Pee JUNER requires an ENGAGE. 
Peel Street, Campden Hill, Restore Mee eee 








WANTED to PURCHASE, a small TUNING 
CONNECTION (Kent preferred). Address, F. G., 48, 
St. George’s Road, Regent’s Park, W. 
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Mir Stedman's Musical Agency 
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(Established for the transaction of all Musical 
Business, Professional and General), 


12, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 


Office Hours, 10 to 5 ; Saturday, ro tor. 


TO CONCERT-GIVERS AND ENTREPRENEURS 
GENERALLY. 


M®&: STEDMAN begs to inform Projectors of 

Concerts, Secretaries of Institutions, and Entrepreneurs 
generally that he is prepared to arrange for large or small parties of 
artists of all positions in the profession, and for Concert Tours. All 
details of management undertaken without the slightest trouble to 
those favouring Mr. Stedman with their wishes. Terms upon 
application. 








TO THE CLERGY. 


R. STEDMAN begs to inform the Clergy that 

he has established a REGISTRY of ORGANISTS, CHOIR- 

MEN, and CHORISTERS seeking APPOINTMENTS, which is 

open to their inspection, and they are invited either to call, or to write 

stating their requirements. From his personal knowledge of the 

ualifications of Organists and Singers, Mr. Stedman is able to give 

the Clergy valuable information as a guide to selection. 

CHURCH FESTIVALS arranged and carried out in all details. 


CHOIR-BOYS. 


Me: STEDMAN is prepared to supply good SOLO 
_ ee for Church Festivals, Choral Weddings, Con- 
certs, &c. 








MUSIC FOR BANQUETS, &c. 
R. STEDMAN undertakes the Music (and all 


the necessary details) for Banquets of City Companies, 
Masonic Lodges, &c., at the shortest notice. 
ORCHESTRAS AND CHOIRS. 


Mé. STEDMAN is prepared to provide CHOIRS 
p A ws ORCHESTRAS for the performance of Oratorios and 
an " 





VIOLIN AND BOW 


MAKERS AND REPAIRERS, 


GEORGE WITHERS & CO. 


(Late of Coventry Street), 
WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF 


MUSICAL STRINGS 


From Rome, Papua, AND NAPLES, 





A FINE COLLECTION OF ITALIAN INSTRUMENTS. 





Bows, Cases, Music Stands, &c. See Price Lists. 


95, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON. 


No OTHER ADDRESS. 


JAMES CONACHER AND SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
ALFRED STREET, PRINCESS STREET, HUDDERSFIELD. 





Specifications and Estimates free of charge. 


MALEY, YOUNG & OLDKNOW, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
KING’S ROAD, ST. PANCRAS, N.W. 


Organs rebuilt to suit any position, repaired, enlarged, tuned, and 
revoiced in any part of the kingdom, at very moderate charges. 

Materials, workmanship, and tone guaranteed to be first class. 

Specifications, estimates, and designs for chancel, bracket, chamber, 
and all descriptions of organs. 

N.B.—New and second-hand organs for sale. Inspection invited. 











R. STEDMAN will be happy to advise his 

clients upon all professional matters, confidential or otherwise, 

either by letter or personally by previous appointment at his Offices, 
12, Berners Street, London, W. 


PIANO LESSONS given by a Lady, RA.M., 


holding testimonial from an eminent master. Terms, {£2 2s. 
for a course of twelve. Address, S., 12, Harrington Street, N.W. 


QUARTERLY SALE OF MUSICAL PROPERTY.—Important 
to the Trade, Shippers, Profession, and General Public.—100 Piano- 
fortes by Collard, Broadwood, Brinsmead, Allison, Kirkman, Cadby, 
Russell, Erard, &c.; Organs and Harmoniums by Estey, Bryceson, 
Mason and Hamlin, Christophe, &c.; Harps by Erard, &c.; Violins, 
Violoncellos, Orchestrionettes, Pianoforte Small-work, Organ Pipes, 
Music Leaf Turners, Sundries, &c. Also a large quantity of modern 
Sheet Music by various celebrated composers, Music Stools, &c.; 
being the Unredeemed Pledges from various Pawnbrokers’ and 
Surplus Stocks consigned for positive realisation. 


MESSRS. KELLY and CO. beg to announce that 

they will offer for SALE by AUCTION, at their Mart, 16, 
Mortimer Street, London, W., the valuable PROPERTY as above, on 
WEDNESDAY, October 6, 1880, commencing at Twelve o'Clock precisely. 
The goods may be viewed, and Catalogues had, post-free, the day prior 
to and morning of Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers 
specially of MUSICAL PROPERTY, beg to inform their 
numerous clients that they have arranged to hold their special 











MONTHLY SALES of MUSICAL PROPERTY during 1880 on 
the eee dates 
ctober 19. | November 23. | December 2r. 


*,* Instruments (or full particulars of same) intended for disposal in 
any of the above sales should reach us ten days prior to the date 
mentioned. 

Sales of Trade Stocks, Plates, Copyrights, &c., on advantageous 


erms. 
Valuations for Probate or Legacy Duty, or for Public or Private 
a, Leicester Square, W.C. Established (in Piccadilly) 1794. 

R. WILLIS (established 1827), Maker and 


¢ Importer of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium Reeds, 
Music Strings, Wire, &c., Violins, Concertinas, &c. 29, Minories, 
mdon. List for stamp. 


RASS, REED, STRING, and DRUM and FIFE 

BANDS, PIANOFORTES and HARMONIUMS, supplied at 

wholesale prices, at J. Moore’s, Buxton Road, Huddersfield. Prices, 

with drawings of every instrument, post-free. Music for any kind of 
d. Patronised by the Army, Navy, and Rifle Corps. 


ACCURATE METRONOMES, s.,_post-free. 


Rudiments of Singing, 1s. per dozen. Singing-Class Tutor, 











MONK, ORGAN BUILDER.—Organs built 
e to any specification or sizes, and to suit any position or limited 
space in any part of the kingdom, or for foreign climates. All organs 
guaranteed ,to be of the best materials and workmanship, and constructed 
on the most improved principles at moderate prices. Organs for sale 
or hire, or on easy terms. Price lists, specifications, estimates and 
testimonials sent post-free. Old organs taken in exchange or rebuilt, 
additions, repairs, tunings, &c. Inspection solicited.—Sussex Terrace, 
top of Great College Street, Camden Town, London, N.W 


“"T-OWER” ORGAN WORKS.—Specifications 

made out for Organs. Rebuilding, Repairs, Voicing, and 
Tuning by experienced Artists. Pipes and Fittings. Second-hand 
Organs and Materials. T.Willis,29, Minories, London. PRACTICE 
can be had on a complete Instrument. 


HE “SNELL” HARMONIUM is the most 

perfect Reed Instrument ever made, combining all the charac- 
teristics of modern Organ manufacture with a low price. Vide testi- 
monials from Lord Bishop of Colombo, &c. Send for price lists to 
E. & W. SNELL, Pedal Reed-Organ Builders, King Street North, 
Camden Town, London, N.W. Reed-Organs built to any specifica- 
tion. Special terms to trade and profession. 


BOord'S PIANOS.— CHARLES STILES and 

CO., the well-known importers of these celebrated Pianos, have 
REMOVED from 15, Southampton Street, Strand, to 42, Southampton 
Row, Holborn, London, W.C., where may be seen a large assortment 
of instruments in new and artistic designs, on hire from ros. per 
month; on the three years’ system from 15s. per month. Co-operative 
discount for cash. Illustrated lists free. 


T°? CLERGYMEN, BANDMASTERS, MUSI- 

CIANS, and BANDS now forming.—The best and cheapest 
house in the trade for Cornets, Sax-Horns, Drums, Flutes, &c. A 
trial solicited. Price lists free. Trade supplied. Campton, Offenbach 
House, Burbage, Hinckley. 


BUTLER MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Violins, Guitars, and Banjoes. 

Flutes, Clarionets, and Flageolets. 

Concertinas, Accordions, and Flutinas. 

Harmoniums, Pianos, and Organs. 

Cornets, Drums, and Band Instruments. he 
Musical Boxes and Musical Instruments of every description. 
The largest and most varied assortment in the Kingdom. 
G. BUTLER’S, 29, Haymarket, London. 
Illustrated Catalogue, fifty pages, sent post-free. 


ECOND-HAND PIANOFORTES.—150 by 
Broadwood, Collard, Erard, Allison, &c., from 4 guineas upwards. 
HARMONIUMS (New), from £5, in Walnut or Mahogany cases. 
Largest stock of Pianos and Harmoniums in Londonat Kelly and Co.’s, 























tath ed.,6d.each. D. Scholefield, Trinity Street, Huddersfield. 





16, Mortimer Street, W. Trade supplied, 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
J. P. GUIVIER AND CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR 
ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 





Sole Depdt for Signor ANDREA Rurrini’s (of Naples) Celebrated 


Strings for Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by 
Mons. J. B. VurLLaume, of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CuarLes AvBErT’s (of Philadelphia, U.S.) new 
Patent Improved Chin-Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 


39, WARWICK ST., REGENT ST., LONDON, W. 
Price List free on application. 


All kinds of strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines 
made on the best principle with all modern improvements. 


UTHORS’ WORKS CORRECTED, REVISED, 
and PRINTED with despatch on moderate terms. Quotations 
given on receipt of MSS. 
London: B. Wi1ttraMs, 60, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


MPORTANT TO MUSICSELLERS.— Having 
the largest varied stock of Music in Europe, orders received in the 
morning are executed the same day, or if in stock posted immediately, 
if required. Terms upon application. 
London: B. WILtiams, 60, Paternoster Row. 


T? AMATEURS and PROFESSORS about to 
PUBLISH.—J. MCDOWELL and CO., 25, Warwick Street, 
“Regent Street, London, undertake Revising, Correcting, En- 
graving, Printing, and Publishing all kinds of musical works, in the 

st manner, on the lowest possible terms. Estimate: given on 
receipt of MS., and specimens sent. 


W MARRIOTT, Music Publisher, Academy 
¢ House, 313, Oxford Street, London, Universal Music Ware- 
house. Authors’ Works Engraved, Printed, and Published in the best 
style at the most moderate charges, Estimates on application. 


M R. FARLEY SINKINS writes: “ Your Lozenges 

restore the voice when suffering from a cold far better than 
md Lozenges I know. I shall recommend them.” BASKER’S UNI- 
VERSAL LOZENGES cure Coughs, Asthma, Bronchitis, Huski- 
ness, Sore and Relaxed Throat, Croup, &c. Sold at 1s. 14d. and 2s. od., 
by all chemists, or post-free for 14 or 33 stamps, from Basker, Phar- 
maceutical Chemist, Bridgewater. ‘They are now used by many of 
Our most eminent vocalists.” 


T° CHORAL SOCIETIES.—For SALE, Second- 
hand Copies of PART-SONGS and GLEES, the property of a 

Society lately dissolved. They consist of seven volumes, each volume 

containing about twenty pieces, and twenty copies (or more) of each 

nergy Can be seen at Lamborn Cock’s, 23, Holles Street, Oxford 
treet. 


O COMPOSERS.—Words for Songs and Part- 
Songs. Specimens sent on approval. Address, E. B., Messrs. 
Novelle, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. 


ESSRS. WEEKES and CO., of Hanover Street, 
London, beg to state that they have WITHDRAWN their 
edition of JENSEN’S ‘ THE MILL and MERRY MINSTREL,” these 
works being the copyright of Mr. C. F. Peters, of Leipzig. As the 
sale of their edition is actionable, they request their customers who 
have copies in stock to return them, that they may be destroyed. 
WEEKES & CO. 


HE ORGAN now standing in the Hall of Abington 
ay! is for SALE, a great bargain, owing to the death of the 
owner; it has 2 manuals and pedals, 10 stops great, 7 swell, 2 pedal; 
is inclosed in an imposing rosewood case, French polished, with bur- 
nished gold pillars and pipes. For further particulars, apply to Brook 
Sampson, Beethoven House, Northampton. 


RGAN WANTED. Second-hand, but nearly 

new. Two or three manuals, with about two complete stops on 

each. Bourdon pedals, ay notes, radiating and concave. Height, oft. 

Full particulars to X. Y.Z., Mr. Hockley’s, Baker, Westhall Road, 
Forest Hill, S.E. 


WANTED, CHAMBER ORGAN (two-manual). 
Send particulars, A. E, Boden, 155, Moss Lane East, 
Manchester. 


O®GAN for SALE, in good condition; sole reason 
for disposal, oné of greater power required. One manual; com- 
pass, CC to 






































; five stops; octave and half of German pedals. Original 
cost about f100. Price £50. Address, X., care of Messrs. Knox and 
Burbidge, Chartered Accountants, 15, St..James’ Row, Sheffield. 


Q)EGAN of two manuals, CC to G, of 12 stops, with 
29 bourdon notes, pedals, German pedals, 29 keys. Price, £40. 
Apply to F. F. Costloe and Son, Isleworth, Middlesex. 
WO-MANUAL PEDAL ORGAN -HARMO- 
NIUM. £28; nearly new. Walnut case, two couplers. Others 


- stock, W. J. Robertson, 107, Tottenham Road, London, N. Lists 
ree. 














EDAL PIANO.—Superior trichord. by Mipp xr. 

TON; 7 octaves, pedals 2} octaves; well fitted for owner’s use, § 

Solid carved walnut stool and raised desk for organ music. Price, 
complete, £30. Apply, 26, Wilson Street, E.C. 















































° BAR 
FoR SALE, Two fine Italian VIOLINS, cheap. C 
Grand tone and condition. Apply, M. David, Eastfield House, BEH 
Cotham, Bristol. Le BRU 
VIOLINS. — Fine old Italian VIOLINS supplied) ©% 
to the trade at reasonable preps: Apply, D., Lianfoist Cottage, ? 
end of Cheltenham Road, Bristo } 
; & bs 
FOR SALE.—Fine old VIOLONCELLO. Excel. | } 
lent tone and condition. With case, £4 17s. Send for it on I 
approval. J.A.A., The Avenue, Loughborough. | Se : 
ETTLEDRUMS for Orchestra. Cost £18. Cop.-7 FIT: 
er shells, with stands complete, like new, very cheap. Apply C 
to J. Moore, Buxton Road, Huddersfield. ; HAG 
i C 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S PIANOFORTE ALBUMS. | spray 
peat a § 
COMPOSITIONS Be 
a HOP 
: a 
“4 LAN 
JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH LEV. 
EDITED BY : LISZ 
BERTHOLD TOURS. Be’ 
——————- { LOE: 
No. 1. as, 
1. Prelude in C minor, from the “ Petits Préludes.” N 
2. Prelude in F major, from the “ Petits Préludes.” MAY 
3. Prelude ig E major, from the “ Petits Préludes.” _ P 
4. Invention in F major, from the “ Inventions a 2 voix.” NES) 
5. Allemande in B flat major, from ‘*Partita I.” a 
6. Menuet in B flat major, from “ Partita I.” 
7. Gigue in B flat major, from “ Partita I.” RAFI 
8. Rondeau in C minor, “ from “ Partita II.” ar 
9. Courante in A minor, from “ Partita III.” 
10. Burlesca in A minor, from “ Partita III.” { 
11. Scherzo in A minor, from “ Partita III.” 
12. Prelutle in A minor, from the “ Suites Anglaises.” 
13. Bovurrée in A minor, from the “ Suites Anglaises.” PRES 
14. Gigue in A minor, from the “ Suites Anglaises.” — 
15. Sarabande in A major, from the ‘‘ Suites Anglaises,” SAIN 
16, Gavotte in G minor, from the ‘“ Suites Anglaises.” 
17. Echo in B minor, from the “ Overture Frangaise.” 
18. Bourrée in C major, from the “ Third Sonata for Violoncello.” 
19. Gavotte in G major, from the “ Sixth Sonata for Violoncello.” 
20, Bourrée in B minor, from the “ Second Sonata for Violin.” SEYF 
No: 2. TARI 
#1. Prelude in F major, from the “ Suites Anglaises.” TERS 
22. Menuet in F major, from the “ Suites Anglaises.” 
a3. Sarabande in E minor, from the “ Suites Anglaises.” 
24. Passepied in E minor, from the “ Suites Anglaises.” — 
25. Gavotte in D minor, from the “ Suites Anglaises.” D 
26. Gigue in D major, from “ Partita IV.” 
27. Préambule in G major, from “ Partita V.” 
28, Courante in G major, from “ Partita V.” 
29. Menuetin G major, from ‘Partita V.” IHR 
30. Sarabande in D minor, from the “ Suites Frangaises,” 
31. —— in C minor, from the “ Suites Frangaises.” 
32. Gigue in C minor, from the “ Suites Frangaises.” 
33. Gavotte in G major, from the “ Suites Frangaises.” 
34. Bourrée in G major, from the “ Suites Frangaises.” 
35. Allemande in E major, from the “ Suites Frangaises.” 
36. Courante in E major, from the “ Suites Frangaises.” 
37- Bourrée in E major, from the ‘‘ Suites Frangaises.” 7 
38. Gigue in E major, from the “ Suites Frangajses,” i To be 
39. Fantasia in C minor. is 
40. Bourrée in E flat major, from the “ Fourth Sonata for Violoncello,” © x 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH. 
LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
SUBSCRIPTION EDITION 
OF ey VIO 
+] 8 
a F 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S WORKS) & 
Epitep By MADAME CLARA SCHUMANN be 
PUBLISHED BY E 
BREITKOPF AND HARTEL 
Of Leipzig. j 
TurrD Issux. j 
Op. 15. Kinderscenen wee tee eve 4 
» 22. Second Sonata 7, wp net 48. Fe 
», 28. Three Romanzas ... + i 





Subscriptions received, and single ntimbers sold by 
Nove to, Ewer and Co. F 
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NEW FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 





8. d. 
BARGIEL, W.—Intermezzo, for Onehoete, Op. 46. Full score 6 o 
Orchestral parts tot 8 a 
BEHR, F.—Rain of Flowers. “Op. 423. Pianoforte piece 4.0 
BRUCH, M.—Fantasia, for two Pianos, arranged for Piano duet 7 0 
CORE RG TION of Classical and Modern Pieces for Piano and 
iolin :— 
No, 1. Bach, Adagio, from the first Sonata in B minor 20 
No. 2. Beethoven, Rondo, fromthe Sonata. Op. 5, No.2... 5 0 
No. 3. Schubert, Scherzo, from the may my in C major 4 0 
No, 4. Mozart, Rondo, from the Sonata, 5 0 
No. §. Mendelssohn, Wedding March, from the “ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream” "., 3 0 
No. 6. Meyerbeer, Coronation March, from the “ Prophéte » 3 0 
sage er ae ei W.—Technical Studies for Violoncello. 
Op. 28 oe ove 9 0 
HAGEMAN, Me —L'Aquil, ‘Merten de Salon, for Piano, 
Opi tari 0 3 0 
HAYDN.—Largo Cantabile and Célebre Menuet, ‘arranged b 
S. Duval y a a by 20 
HERMANN, R. —Two Mazurkas, for Pian>. Op. ae 3.0 
HOPPNER, C. M.—Italian Melodies with German wei 
arranged for juvenile singers See net 4 0 
LANGE, S. de.—Valse for the Piano ‘ ess oe 20 
LEVY, C.—Impromptu for the Piano. Op. 56 4 0 
ae Villa Giulia, Morceau, for Piano. Op.55_ ... 4 0 
LISZT.—Tarantella of A. Dargomijski, transcribed for the Piano 60 
— Polonaise from “ Jewgeny Onegin,” Opera wethcnagpenineienc 
arranged forthe Piano... 6 0 
LOESCHHORN, A.—Two Morceaux de Salon, for the "Pdio. 
Op. 166, Nos. 1 and 2 «. each 3 0 
— Two easy, instructive Rondos, ‘for the Piano. Op. 167, 
Nos. 1 and 2 ees ee e. each 2 0 
MAYER, M.— Improvisations on an original Theme, for the 
Piano. Op. 3. 6 0 
NESMULLER, : <a + Die Zillerthaler” Operette. " Vocal 
score, with German words.. 7 o 
RAFF, J.—Die Anpesseiten, , Concertante, ‘for Chorus, Piano, 
and Orchestra. Op. 209 
Full score. ose “ eo ne peaey am 
Orchestral parts - 46 0 
Arranged for Chorus and two Pianos ie anae @ 
Chorus parts... ah 60 
PRESTING, A.—Four pleces, ts Violoncello and Piano. Op. s 60 
— Romance, for Violoncello and Piano. Op. 6 3 0 
SAINT-SAENS, !C.—Morceau de Concert, for "Violin, with 
Orchestra or Piano. OP 62:— 
Full score. net 8 o 
Orchestral parts. aS meee ine asa an ge Se 
With Piano a ie aad » § 4 
SEYFFARDT, E. H.— TRckets) for Piénd. “Op. I an O°¢ 
TARDIF, L.—Caprice, for Piano and Violin «a 4.4 
TERSCHAK, A.—Sonata, for Flute and Piano. Op. 168 oo 9 @ 


Sold at half-price, if not marked net. 
LONDON : NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


DIE ORGEL UNSERER ZEIT 


(THE ORGAN OF OUR TIME) 
IHRE ENTWICKELUNG, CONSTRUCTION, 
PRUFUNG, UND PFLEGE 


A HANDBOOK 
DR. MORITZ REITER. 


To be completed in Ten or Twelve Books. Book I. just published. 
Subscription price, 4s. net. 
Subscriptions received by NoveLLo, Ewer and Co. 


Just published. 


HERMANN GOETZ 
CONCERTO 


FOR 

VIOLIN, WITH ORCHESTRA OR PIANOFORTE 
Op. 22. 

Full score . es 4 ae by ove 

Orchestral parts .. pre pa ose . 

With Pianoforte... 








20s, 
16s. 
Sold at half-price. 

London: Noveto, Ewer and Co. 





AMAZONENRITT 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE 


BY 
FRITZ SPINDLER 


| Piano Duet 


Piano Solo... 4s. 
Sold at half-price. 


4s. 


FOURTEEN SONGS 


SET TO POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS BY 
ROBERT FRANZ 


Epitep AND ADAPTED By NATALIA MACFARREN, 
Octavo, 2s. 6d, 
’Twa sweet e’en. 
My bonny Mary. 
Oh! wert thou in the frozen blast. 
My heart is sair. 
The Highland lassie. 
The lovely lass of Inverness. 
Phillis the fair, 
Ye banks and braes. 
London: NoveELLo, Ewer and Co. 


moor. 
Thou hast left me ever, Jamie. 
How can my heart be glad. 
So far away. 
My love is like a red, red rose, 
My heart 's in the Highlands. 


Although my bed were in yon 








NOVELLO, EWER AND CO.’S 


ONLY COMPLETE AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


MENDELSSOHN’S 
THIRTEEN TWO-PART SONGS 


With the Original Words (English). 

German and English Words. Octavo, 2s. 

Folio Edition. 
each net. 


Octavo, Is. 
; cloth, gilt edges, 48. 


. Can I light-hearted be? 


1. I would that my love. 
2. The passage bird. g. Evening ona 
3. Greeting. 10. Zuleika and Hassan, 
4. Autumn song. 11. The Sabbath morn. 
}: O wert thou in the cauld blast. 12. The harvest field. 
. The maybells and the flowers. 13. Song from “ Ruy Blas.” 
7. My bark is bounding. 





London: Nove..Lo, Ewer and Co. 


; cloth, gilt edges, as. 
Original Words (English), 28. 6d-; ; or singly, 1s. 6d. 





HANDEL’S ARIOSO 


Arranged by HELLMESBERGER and ZELLNER, 


6. 
Violins, Violoncelli, Double-basses, Harp, and Ome ong ao & 
Violins with small orchestra... gee = cco p eee O 
Violin and Piano ... - eco oss ose vee 2 
Violin, Piano, and Harmonium eos om, S 
Harmonium and Piano ... ce fe tee eco ace a 
Piano solo ... asi ace eee on oce ove om F 
Piano duet ... ake one eee <o bee ooo eee oo 3 
Organ pide ey anes iss SAN aay O00 ds niche) seebiwesde 
Harmonium Pee 


HANDEL’S LARGO 
Arranged by HELLMESBERGER and ZELLNER, 


Solo Violin, Violins, Viola, Harp, and Organ 
Solo Violin, Piano, and Harmonium ... 

Solo Violin and Piano . 

Violoncello and Piano 
Harmonium and Piano ... ovo 
Harmonium ... 
Piano solo ... 
Piano duet ... 


oe oe one one 
on 


HANK NNKQWHA 


“Sold at half-price. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 


a --e-e-e-e--- 


eeceocoooooco 





ORIGINAL 


Compositions for the Organ 
HENRY SMART. 


* Choral, with Variations ... eee oe pee 
Two Trios... o one on pa 
Grand Solemn March " 
Andante, No.1, in G major 
Andante, No. 2, in A major on ‘ we eco 
Andante, No. 3, in E minor oon as 
Six short and easy pieces, Nos. I ‘and 2 eco “oe 
” 3 ” 4 eee od eee 
Air with Variations and Finale Fugato <a 
Twelve Short and Easy Pieces in various styles, Nos. 1to 4 
5» 

9 z 12 


” ” 


” 
” 


” ” ” 


Prelude, in A, and Postlude, i nC ? 
Prelude, in Eb; Introductory Voluntary, in BD; Andante 
Grazioso ... 


~d 


Pt bes tt et et te 
PPS RIR SESEE Se oy one pn Z 
ieheleleleleatianiel tl Ek nh nih ene) 


Postlude, in D ese ee “se eco eco eco 

Twelve Short Interludes «. lege eco eco - 

March, inG ... ese éve on 

Easy Preludes: No. 1, in F; No. * in @ris) fe Yee 

Minuet, in C... ae pe ad an ‘eco 
at. Festive March in D_ “aa eco és iad poe on 
22. Postlude in E flat . ed 


Nos. 14 to 22 from the Organist’ 's Quarterly Journal. 





London Nove to, Ewer and Co. 





London: Novg.Lo, Ewer and Co. 
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~ TRINITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


SESSION FOR THE ACADEMICAL YEAR, 1880-81. 
The next Session will commence on Monpay, October 11, when the 
Rev. The Warden will deliver the Inaugural Address of the Session, 
and the Public Distribution of Prizes and Diplomas will take place. 
The following is a list of the Classes, together with the fees per 
term in each case :— 
FACULTY OF MUSIC. 
Harmony—Professor Saunders, Mus. D. (Oxon.), £1 1s. 
Counrerroint—Professor Westbrook, Mus. D. (Camb.), ft 1s. 
CompPosiTION AND ORCHESTRATION—E. H. Turpin, L. Mus. 
T.C.L., £2 28. 

Musica History—E. H. Turpin, L. Mus. Lang 18. 
mam Tueory Ciasses—Humphrey J. Stark, Mus. B. (Oxon.), 

1 18. 

Puysrotocy or Vocat Orcans—Llewellyn Thomas, M.D., £1 18. 

PuysioLocy or THE Ear—Lennox Browne, F.R.C.S, (Edin.), £1 18. 

Orcan—W. Stevenson Hoyte, L. Mus. T.C.L., and William 
Pinney, Mus. B.(Oxon.), £2 2s. 7 

Pianororte—Bradbury Turner, Mus. B. (Camb.), Edward Silas, 
King Hall, and Alma Saunders, £2 2s. 

nega ge ag Hall, £2 2s. 

pimomo-]. C, Beuthin, A.R.A. Mus., Enrico Nappi, Wallace 
Wells, and Kate Steel, £2 2s. 

Vio.tin—L. Szczepanowski, £2 28. 

VioLonceLLo—Edmund Woolhouse, £2 2s. 

Fiutre—J. Radcliff, £3 38. 
Osoz—A. J. B. Dubrucq, £3 3s. 
Crarinet—Henry Lazarus, 5 38. 
Harrp—John Cheshire, £3 3s. 
Crass-Sincinc—Dr. Westbrook, 7s. 6d. 
EXxTEMPORANEOUS PLayinc—Edward Silas, 3 
Ficurep Bass Piayinc—H. J. Stark, Mus. B. (Oxon.), §3 Fag 
Preparatory Musicar Crass—E. Burritt Lane, L. Mus., T.C,L., 58. 
CuoraL Service Cuiass ror CiErGy—The Rev. The Warden, 





2 28. 

A list of the Classes and Lectures in the Facutty oF Arts may be 
had on application. 

There are separate Classes for Ladies. 

Students may enter for any single subject, 

Particulars of open exhibitions, gold and silver medals, and other 
awards to students, may be obtained on application. 


HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 


The Halls of Residence, affiliated to Trinity College, London, are 
designed for young men who may be engaged during the day either as 
students or in other business. They reside under Collegiate Rules, 
and obtain the advantages of a College Life, and must attend at least 
One Course of Lectures in Arts or Music, either on one morning or 
one evening in the week during term. Residents may also prepare for 
the Nem a Diplomas or University Degrees. The Halls are situated 
in the various London districts, within easy access of the College, the 
Medical Schools, and the City. There are separate Halls for Lady 
Residents. 

All applications should be addressed in the first instance to the 
Secretary, Trinity College, London, W. 


THE CALENDAR 

For the Academical year 1880-81 (seventh yearly issue, enlarged to 
about ‘3 Aim price 3s. 6d.), includes particulars of the following :— 
List of Officers, Council, Professors and Lecturers, &c.; Regulations 
for the Public Examinations for Diplomas and Certificates (higher 
and local) in Music and Arts; Syllabus of Classes and Lectures in 
each Faculty; Prizes and Scholarships ; Resident Students; Stu- 
dents’ Evenings and Debating Society; The Physiological School ; 
Examination Papers in Music and Arts; C 
Students, Institutions in Union, Honorary Members, Local Secre- 
taries, Licentiates and Associates in Music, Licentiates, Associates, 
and Matriculated Students in Arts, Map of the United Kingdom, 
oa Branches and Local Examination Centres, &c. Printed for 
the College by Cassell, Petter, Galpin, and Co., and sold by William 
Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C., or through any Bookseller. 


MANDEVILLE PLACE, MANCHESTER SQUARE, W. 


ESSRS. NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. have 
the honour to announce that they are preparing for 
Publication 


’ FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORES 
HANDEL'S 
ACIS AND GALATEA 


WITH ADDITIONAL ACCOMPANIMENTS BY 


MOZART 


AND 


SPOHR’S 
LAST JUDGMENT 


WITH ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS, 
London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. 








ollege Library; Lists of 











THE MUSICAL TIMES _ 


(PUBLISHED ON THE First oF BACH MontTH) 

Price Threepence. 
Annual subscription, including postage, 4s. % 
Subscriptions will also be received by all Book and Musicsellers (not © 
including postage), 38. 


SCALE OF TERMS FOR caatlaieesy i. ches 





£8. 
TW TR ce ones. con. eng, we. won. Oc §. O 
Three Lines ooo 5 bee ese ew eee OSS 
For every additional Line mr re ae) 
HalfaColumn ..  ... eT re a er) 
AColamn 2... 0 we co co of 4 0:0 
A Page ait <cteest ty ove we 710 0 


Special Pages (Cover, &c.) by arrangement. 

A remittance should be sent with each Advertisement. 

To insure insertion in their proper places, Advertisements should 
reach the Office not later than the 24th of each month. It cannot be © 
guaranteed that those received after this date will appear among the “~ 
classified announcements; they will, however, be inserted in the space 
allotted to Advertisements arriving late. 








BEETHOVEN’S 
CHORAL SYMPHONY 


WITH ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS 
The English Version by 
NATALIA MACFARREN 





” pronou 
~ he, ordi 
to con 





The Pianoforte Arrangement by 





BERTHOLD TOURS Ds iohe. 

Octavo. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. » dissona 

THE ONLY EDITION SUITABLE FOR THE USE OF ~ perhaps 
CHORAL SOCIETIES. ) further 

London: Novetio, Ewsr and Co. bei: occ; 

Just published. : foley n 

NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S MUSIC PRIMERS |B, « 






EpiTteEp By Dr. STAINER. 


COMPOSITION 


Dr. STAINER. 


Two Shillings ; paper boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 
























Just published. pa 
NOVELLO, EWER & CO.’S MUSIC PRIMERS | B. 
Epvirep By Dr. STAINER. sO many 














A DICTIONARY 
MUSICAL TERMS 


Dr. STAINER anp W. A. BARRETT. 


(Compressed from the Imperial 8vo edition by K. M. ROSS.) 
One Shilling; paper boards, 1s. 6d. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


Just published. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


HANDEL'S “SAMSON” & 


This Edition is issued without the Pieces usually omitted in 
performance, and will therefore form a compact Handbook, by 
which the audience can readily follow the work. 


Paper cover, 28.; paper boards, 2s. 6d. ; cloth gilt, 4s. 
London: NoveLio, Ewer and Co. 
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| THE MUSICAL TIMES 
' AND SINGING-CLASS CIRCULAR. 
OCTOBER 1, 1880. 








ot | 





A FRENCH VIEW OF WAGNER. 


Tue distinguished French Jittérateur, M. Henri 
Blaze de Bury includes, inarecently published volume, 
 apaper on Richard Wagner and the so-called Music 
of the Future. M. Blaze de Bury is a man of very 
decided opinions, which do not form themselves upon 
the popular model. As to music, at all events, he is 
' far from being, in thought and feeling, a typical 
-. Frenchman, since he never hesitates to attack the 


(~ _ most distinguished French composers with a vivacity 
the “ and point that, to an onlooker, are quite refreshing 
ace | and edifying. When such a man speaks about 
Ae _ Wagner, his remarks, whatever their actual value, 


cannot fail to be of interest, and on the strength of 

this assurance we ask attention to the substance of 

~ his paper on the Bayreuth Master. 

'. The writer begins by repeating a conversation he 

_ once had with Meyerbeer on the subject of Richard 

' Wagner. The theme was far from pleasant to 

 Meyerbeer, who could not hear Wagner’s name 

_ pronounced without a disagreeable sensation which 

he, ordinarily discreet in such matters, took no pains 

to conceal. M. Blaze de Bury’s words are, that 
~ “the name of the author of ‘Tannhaduser” and 

~ ‘Lohengrin’ had upon Meyerbeer the effect of a 

’ dissonance”—a result hardly to be wondered at, 

' perhaps, even by those who look for its cause no 

) further than the pages of “ Opern und Drama.” On 
one occasion Meyerbeer rallied M. Blaze de Bury for 
being reticent about Wagner, and then ensued the 

| following dialogue :— 

_ B. “The Music of the Future, you know my 

| opinion—it is ‘Don Giovanni,’ ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘ Guillaume 

Tell,’ ‘ Der Freischiitz,’ ‘Les Huguenots.’ There is 

not an idea in the pretended theories of Wagner 

that has not been worked out in advance by Beet- 
hoven, Weber, Rossini, and yourself. But, on the 
other hand, there are many things in ‘ Fidelio,’ ‘Der 

)Freischiitz,’ ‘Guillaume Tell,’ and ‘Le Prophéte,’ 

which Wagner and his school have left out of their 

system, because they could not use them in their 
scores. However ”— 

M. “Ah! there is a ‘ however’?” 

) 8B. “Yes, maestro, for me at least, who have seen 

780 many knowing ones deceive themselves, and so 

many oracles of to-day confounded by the verdict of 
0-morrow.” 

» M. “But the public! do you dispute that we have 
here a very important criterion ? ” 

, 8. “Important, yes, but not infallible; witness 
Il Barbiere’ hissed at Rome, and the immortal 
Freischiitz’ rejected at the Odéon.” 

M. “Then, according to you, a day is coming 
hen Wagner’s ‘ Tannhaiiser’ will rank with those 
hefs-Veuvre ?” 

| B. “Please heaven such consequences will not 

Hollow. It is not sufficient to weary, provoke, and 

Reafen the present in order to have a right of appeal 
om it to the future. ... The author of ‘Tann- 

auser’ is revolutionary only in his theories, for his 

usic presents nothing that Beethoven and Weber 
ave not said, and said better. As is that music 

D-day, so it will be in ten years, in thirty years. It 

as no secrets to show, and that is why I reproach 
You read as in an open book its merits and its 

efects—merits, alas ! negative; defects without 
aracter—good sometimes, tiresome often, unintel- 
















7. 











After this prologue, which is perhaps open to the 
complaint that Meyerbeer did so little of the talking. 
M. Blaze de Bury addresses himself to his argument. 

Our author begins with a laugh at Wagnerian 
pretensions. To claim for Wagner the highest 
personification of art, present and future, is, he says, 
‘* one of the pleasantries which should be left to men 
gifted with skulls hard enough to make a breach in 
the sacred temples of the old masters’”—men such 
as he who recently was so good as to say that 
‘“* Mozart’s Operas are still of some value, and worth 
preserving.” Reference is then made to Wagner's 
embodiment of the genius of poetry and music in one 
person. Here M. Blaze de Bury hits out. ‘* At one 
time,” he tells us, “ Wagner thought himself a simple 
poet, and wrote dramas in verse which no one would 
play. Finding that poetry treated him hardly he 
turned to music. ‘You prevent me from making a 
small fortune; be it so, Monseigneur, I will make a 
big one,” as the future Cardinal de Bernis said to the 
Minister who refused him a place. Had the young 
dramatist’s piece succeeded the least in the world, 
Richard Wagner would have been content to remain 
a poet like others, without a thought of reforming an 
art, even the elements of which he had not, at that 
ingenuous epoch of life, troubled to master. O 
supreme power of Vocation! how many things 
explain themselves thus? I have cited the example 
of Cardinal de Bernis. Richard Wagner appears to 
me rather to resemble those misunderstood priests 
who found a religion through hatred of that which 
has not made them bishops. Sprung from a race of 
comedians, he scribbled tragedies, mixing up in a 
heap ‘Hamlet’ and ‘King Lear.’ One fine day, 
hearing Goethe’s ‘Egmont’ at Leipzig, with Beet- 
hoven’s music, he thought that if some such music 
had been written for his piece, perhaps it would have 
been put on the stage somewhere. A disappointed 
poet; a musician by circumstances; a comedian by 
race—there you have all the man and all the artist.” 

Our author next deals with the “ continuous melo- 
dy,” which expresses not only asituation but a word. 
This he accuses of making into a whole things 
intended to exist apart, each in its particular sphere, 
and to develop themselves according to their proper 
natures and end. M. Blaze de Bury strongly insists 
upon this distinction. ‘‘ Music is one art, and poetry 
is another; which does not imply that, though per- 
fectly separate, they ought not to approach each 
other. All good music has its poetry, as all good 
poetry has its harmony, its rhythm, its music; but 
each art keeps to itself its technical means, reserving 
it for employment in due time and place... . Did 
Schiller and Goethe, in creating their theatre, fancy 
themselves cutting out work for the musicians of 
the future. On the other hand, did Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, writing sonatas and quartets, in 
which poetry abounds, imagine themselves to be 
composing anything but music?” Protesting that 
music is sufficient unto itself, our author goes on to 
say : “A sonata of Beethoven’s has no words; but that 
does not prevent it from having poetry. What clear- 
ness there is in this intimate dialogue of the master 
with his instrument! Follow the musical phrase 
and, better than the best verse, it enables you to 
understand the profound drama of humanity unrolling 
itself before you. No feature of the master’s soul 
escapes you, you hear its most secret vibrations of 
joy and sorrow, its tenderness, its meditations, its 
frenzy, and when it laughs or weeps the expression 
remains always simple, always true, a moral altitude - 
maintains itself. . . . But in the works of the poets, 
especially in their dramas, there is material with which 
music does not agree. Music assimilates to itself 
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disconcert it, the recitatives of Telramond, like those 
of Théraméne, terrify it. A few drops of essence 


suffice to perfume a vase; four words of love,|. 


jealousy, or anger are enough for the development 
of a grand morceau.” As to the supremacy of music 
and the composer, as compared with poetry and the 
et, we read: ‘“‘ The moment music comes into play 
it commands, and the words obey. For proof, observe 
that, however bad the verse may be, it cannot affect 
the music; while the finest stanzas are unable to do 
anything on behalf of music that is worthless. Such 
ower has the musician that he can save the poem, if 
it be ridiculous; and destroy it, ifit be sublime. Let 
the composer be Beethoven, and out of a berquinade 
springs ‘Fidelio’; let him be Weber, and from 
the most incoherent, the most silly, book of fables 
‘Euryanthe’ disengages itself.” Continuing the 
argument, our author denies the possibility of any 
such instantaneousness between word and note as 
Wagner’s theory assumes. “In spoken language 
the words arrange themselves successively, and I 
perceive them only after the phrase is formed and 
my memory has collected them. Music, on the con- 
trary, seizes me from the first note, and takes me 
along without leaving either the time or the power to 
‘ return upon my steps. Howcan we hope to establish 
a complete union between forces so diverse ?” 
Taking as a text the remark of Ambros, that “ if 
Wagner’s principles become generally recognised 
and adopted as the laws of art, we may at once cry 
‘Finis musica !’” M. Blaze de Bury discusses, in a 
very interesting manner, the question whether music 
has not reached the limit of its development. Here 
space does not allow us to follow him, but we may 
quote one passage which shows pretty clearly his 
view that the present is a time of decadence. After 
referring to the “joyous and cordial parody of the 
ancient régime,” he says: “ This is not the parody 
by which the actual theatre is poisoned. Modern 
burlesque humour kills the idea, and with the idea 
the man who has been inspired by it. They speak 
of reviving Gluck upon the stage, and we shall 
see what becomes of ‘Iphigenia,’ ‘Orpheus,’ and 
‘ Eurydice’ developing their grand pantomime, and 
their serene majesty, before an assembly saturated 
with cynical jokes, and still warm with the refrains 
of ‘La Belle Héléne.’ ‘The music of the future! 
here it is,’ said Rossini, one day pointing to a score 
of that repertory, comparable to certain plants, 
rank, entangled, that cover the surface of a lake, 
and keep from its waters, once transparent and 
profound, the light that comes from on high. En- 
thusiasm, respect for beautiful and holy things, we 
have renounced, but in return we scoff, sneer, and 
gambol to a marvel, and if we do not lift our hands 
towards heaven, we lift our legs in turning wheels.” 
If the music of the burlesque theatre be one form of 
the music of the degenerate future, our author asserts 
that there is another—the music of Bayreuth, and 
** the more foolish of the two may not be that generally 
supposed.” ‘ Look on the side of the Fichgelgebirt, to 
the little town where lived the honest, modest, excellent 
Jean Paul; there dwells, enshrined in his presumption, 
a man who believes himself the Deity, and to whom his 
faithful priests never cease to sing mass. He thrones 
himself in his Walhalla among giants, Norns, and 
Walkyries, and when he has finished talking to Odin, 
he proposes to himself a task—strange, unlikely even 
for a god—to correct Beethoven and amend Gluck. 
. . - Alphonse X., King of Castile and Leon, was fond 
of saying, ‘If God had done me the honour to consult 
me, many things in creation would be better than 
they are.’ So reasons this personage. ‘In Beet- 
hoven’s place, I should have done thus,’ and without 









' of 
the oboes, cuts, writes over, adds to, and generall % he 
treats the text as though it were the work of a gupll ’ fro 

. - Tocorrect Beethoven and amend Gluck is less— aw 
the effort of a great mind misled than of a Prud-) pe; 
homme.” > cor 

Our author professes to discover in Wagner much’ of 3 
adroitness in turning the flank of difficulties, and) sen 
much skill in, by a move of the hand, making riches. —_ anc 
out of poverty. ‘‘ No one knows better than he the seiz 
defects in his cuirass, and hence his habit of getting _tior 
inside the mailed coat of legendary heroes, assured, and 
in advance, of public favour.” More than this, he pha 
diverts public criticism from his music to his theory,” of « 
and appeals from the present to the future, which has ~__ orck 
no voice wherewith to condemn. ‘To address the Bee 
future is always a convenient thing, and it costs tou 
little to proclaim truths which cannot be contradicted — As 


by experience. True art knows nothing of such pre instr 
tensions as these.” _, their 
It is no part of our design to criticise the opinions ensen 
of M. Blaze de Bury, or review his facts. On such” legs 

a subject most readers are able to operate for them! recer 
selves. But the utterance of a writer, in his way 0 —zesth 
distinguished, ought not to be passed over, especially libers 
if we regard it as evidence of the light in which as of 








Wagner is seen by French literary men. same 
hund: 

THE FATHER OF THE SYMPHONY. et irs 

By L. Nouv. repres 


Howshall we account for the fascination, the power happii 


ful hold on our mind, which the hearing of a sym every 
phony, executed by a well-appointed orchestra, nevel | centur 
fails to produce? Is it eternal nature herself tha! servic 


is here speaking to us? She who, sphinx-like, ha binatic 
looked upon mankind for ages ever silent, whose ver) astical 
contemplation has ever suggested to man profoundesi for con 
problems of life ; has she, then, suddenly solved thesg) that o 
problems herself, disclosing them to us through tha Subseq 
medium of a language which, while dispensing eng} the pia 
tirely with the word or with any definite conceptiong secular 
whatever, is yet both eloquent and clearly defined’ ¢labora 
Those rigidly wooden or fantastically curved instr} tion of 
ments, and the incalculable movements of the players creative 
may present an odd spectacle to the outward ey¢/§ mental 
but they convey through the ear to our inner percep and of t 
tion a picture full of animation appealing directly t@ the foll: 
our most precious thoughts and life-experiences. what co; 
Still, it is not to nature, as such, we owe the man The ¢ 
festations of this wondrous power. Nothing, in fact with the 
is more truly the production, and indeed a veritabl] with the 
triumph, of the human mind, than this orchestra wii —in the 
its manifold capabilities in producing musical sounti the cons¢ 
Nor is it more than a hundred years ago since thi meet wit! 
orchestra in its present organic construction hi tenth cer 
been called into existence. All civilising nation§ Combinat 
from the oldest times, have, on the other hand, com a fourth , 
tributed their share in bringing about this resuljj Symphoni 
The Orient invented the string instruments, as {@ Discantu: 
instance the rebek of the Arabs, from which ti“ Stadt-p 
modern violin derives its origin; and among t#§8treets w 
Celtic and Germanic nations of the North # trombone: 
instrument became the leading one in instrumen™Again, in 
combinations, to which the inventive genius of &§“ symphor 
Italians added the more sombre-coloured and deepfunner of 
tones of the violoncello and contra-basso; and in m strument 
modern times the true viola alta has been introdud harmonic 
thereby completing in its proper symmetrical pSition with 
portions the orchestral string quartet. The harp4mame and 
has been restored to the modern instrumental chommand of his 
that ancient instrument which accompanied the Seventeent. 
ligious festivities of the Egyptians, and to the sougi€scribed ; 
of which the poets of Israel sang their inspired so! Stic featur 
Flute and iyre were already employed in the ml hich the , 











more ceremony he gives to the clarinets the part of 


of ancient Greece; trumpet and horn served in ti 
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of war; the shawm was the instrument of the shep- 
herd; kettle-drums and cymbals had been brought 
from the East by the Crusaders; and thus the 
awakening and growing spirit of musical art gradually 
began to unite all these various interpreters and 
concomitants of characteristic phases and emotions 
of real life into a picture admirably adapted to repre- 
sent a combination of manifold individual experiences, 
and to stimulate the highest efforts of the artist in 
seizing hold of this new “creation within the crea- 
tion” in order to render it one of the most important 
and exhaustive means of expression for the various 
phases of the human mind. With this the first stage 
of development in the spiritual use made of this 
orchestral body is reached which culminates in 
Beethoven. How recent the achievement, how near 
to us the first halting-point ! 

As a matter of fact, however, this combination of 
instruments into an organic whole, and especially 
their selection for the production of a well-balanced 
ensemble amongst the multitude of different more or 
less perfect tone-givers, although of comparatively 
recent date, is the result of manifold experiments and 
wsthetic speculations of preceding ages. The more 
liberal use made of the individual instrument, as well 
as of a combination of them, originates, indeed, in the 
same want of the human mind which some three 
hundred years ago had called opera into existence; 
we mean the newly awakened cravings of the artistic 
minds of the renaissance period to find their ownselves 
represented in their individual experiences, their 
' happiness and sorrow, their love and enmity, and 
' every other natural emotion of life. The preceding 
| centuries of music cultivation were devoted to the 
service of the Church, and the harmonic tone-com- 
| binations produced by this highly developed ecclesi- 
| astical art furnished, in the first instance, examples 
' for compositions specially adapted for the display of 
» that oldest of combined instruments, the organ. 
Subsequently such organ-music was transferred to 
the pianoforte, together with the dance-tunes and 
secular songs of the people, and the more artistically 
elaborated operatic forms of song; and the amalgama- 
tion of these elements led, through the free effort of 
“) Creative genius, to the highest development of instru- 
mental art yet known, the modern symphony. Of it, 
and of the “ father of the symphony,” Joseph Haydn, 
the following pages will endeavour to give a some- 
what comprehensive account. 

The distinct ideas which nowadays we associate 
with the word “symphony” have little or nothing to do 
with the original meaning of that term. Symphonia 
—in the Grecian theory of music—signifies merely 
the consonance of several voices or instruments. We 
meet with the term in the first harmonic efforts of the 
tenth century, in the Netherlands, where the strange 
= Combination of a given melody (Cantus firmus) with 
a fourth or fifth running parailel with it, is called a 
Symphonia, in contradistinction to the Diaphonia or 
Discantus. In the sixteenth century the band of the 
“ Stadt-Pfeifer,” or town-piper, as it paraded the 
yastreets with trumpets, cornets, fiddles, flutes, and 

trombones, was called the “entire symphony.” 
Again, in the seventeenth century, the name of 
“ symphony ” was given to the clavicembalo, the fore- 
runner of the modern pianoforte, because that in- 
strument represented, in a measure, the chorus of 
@mnarmonic voices. Subsequently every vocal compo- 
sition with instrumental accompaniment received that 
mame and even the Symphonie sacre of Gabrieli, 
and of his pupil Heinrich Schiitz, of the sixteenth and 
Seventeenth centuries, will now be more correctly 
Hescribed as oratorio music—their chief character- 
Stic feature consisting in the expressive vocal solos 
vhich the accompanying instruments only serve to 



















































raise into greater prominence. Finally, when in 
consequence of the tendency of the time towards a 
freer exercise of the art, as an expression of individual 
life, the Song of the Shepherd (Mandrino) had been 
made use of in the madrigal—a contrapuntal vocal 
composition for several voices—the innovation found 
so much popular favour that such vocal pieces were 
either partly or entirely transferred to instruments 
also, and were then called symphonies. Thus 
already about the year 1600 we find Ludivico Viadana 
writing Sinfonie musicali, #.c., eight-part instrumental 
canzonets. Meantime, opera became more and more 
prominent as a means of musical expression, and 
while it cultivated the expressive solo singing on the 
one hand, it assigned, on the other hand, the poly- 
phonous element to the instruments. Hence, in the 
seventeenth century every instrumental piece is styled 
a symphony, even to the few bars before or between 
the performance of a vocal piece. These introductory 
movements, however, form the real nucleus of our 
modern symphony. The movements which are called 
by that name, emanating from the period between 
1650-1750, were indeed still of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, such asritornelli, fantasias, concertos, toccatas, 
andeven fugues. Thus, Sebastian Bach’s “15 Inven- 
tionen und Sinfonien,” written in 1723, are intended 
for instruction in pianoforte-playing, and scarcely 
differ in character from his ‘* Preludes” for the same 
instrument. The construction which characterises 
the first movement of the modern symphony, however, 
is to be found already at that period, and even before, 
in the distinct contrast of two melodies or motives 
employed in the Sonata, whether it be that of Scarlatti 
(born 1683), consisting of only one movement, or those 
of Corelli (died in 1713) and others, which consist of 
several. And in the latter period especially we begin 
to meet with the characteristic element which dis- 
tinguishes the symphony from all preceding instru- 
mental compositions, viz., the sonata-form—.e., an 
organic art-work, consisting of allegro, adagio, and 
finale, harmoniously developed and complete in itself, 
characteristic alike to the form of the quartet and 
symphony, and to the pianoforte sonata. The history 
of the sonata is therefore, in the first instance, also 
the history of the symphony, and it is to the former 
we must now briefly direct our attention. 

The introduction of two new elements into instru- 
mental compositions materially aided the develop- 
ment of the art. These were the dance and the 
song. Thetwo represent in themselves the funda- 
mental condition of all life-movements, viz., the 
change of rest and motion. Introduced into opera 
in Italy, the dance-movement furnished the type 
for the Sinfonia, specially so called, which formed 
the instrumental prologue to the action on the 
stage, and consisted of a lively movement, fol- 
lowed by a slow one, and concluding with a 
repetition of the former usually played at an 
enhanced speed. The overture to Mozart’s ‘Il 
Seraglio” is an example of the old Sinfonia which 
had received its stereotyped form in Italian opera 
by the elder Scarlatti. The influence of secular 
song, on the other hand, made itself felt more espe- 
cially in imparting natural feeling and true sentiment 
to the operatic air of Scarlatti, constructed though it 
was upon the same da capo or repetition principle as 
the Sinfonia. By the adoption of this new element, 
viz., the contrasting of different themes, an important 
change was wrought also in the form of the old 
sonata. 

The word Suonata signified at first merely an instru- 
mental piece, in distinction to the Cantata. Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, however, we 
meet with the Sonata da chiesa or da camera, church 
or chamber sonata, exhibiting already a distinct 
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individuality of form, which was based upon the 
development and elaboration of contrasting melodies 
and motivi, and which distinguished it from ail other 
instrumental pieces. This characteristic peculiarity, 
the germ of which, at least, existed already in 
the compositions of Domenico Scarlatti, became 
equally manifest in the three movements of which 
subsequently the sonata consisted, taking its model, 
no doubt, from the alternation of rest and motion 
as represented in the existing Italian Sinfonia. 
Examples might be quoted in this respect from 
the violin compositions of the Italians Corelli 
and Vivaldi and from the pianoforte sonatas of 
the German Johann Kuhnau. In Italy, particularly 
the Concerti grossi, i.e., compositions for several instru- 
ments, exhibit this arrangement in three movements, 
while Johann Sebastian Bach has written a similar 
“Italian Concerto” for the pianoforte. The move- 
ments consist in an Allegro, Andante, and a final 
Presto, the first and the last being written in the 
same key. Greater individual depth was infused 
into the sonata by the French school of composers, 
notably by F. Couperin (whose compositions of this 
class consist, however, still of one movement only), 
while the great organists of Northern Germany 
contributed their mastery in harmony to the develop- 
ment of the art-form in question, and even J.S. Bach 
approaches in this respect more nearly his French 
than his Italian contemporaries. 

The immediate precursor of our ‘ Father of the 
Symphony,” however, was a German, the son and 
disciple of the great Sebastian—viz., Philipp Emanuel 
Bach. In his “ Sonatas” the form of this particular 
class of composition has become finally determined, 
and it remained for Joseph Haydn to adopt and 
develop it both in the quartet and the symphony. 
Before examining more closely the special and creative 
merits of the plan upon which the sonata of Ph. E. 
Bach is constructed, for the purpose of showing why 
Haydn should be looked upon as the originator of its 
adoption in modern symphony, it will be necessary 
to cast a cursory glance over the artistic career of 
the master in order to arrive at a due appreciation 
of the great and far-reaching artistic deed he thereby 
achieved. 

(To be continued.) 


THE GREAT COMPOSERS, SKETCHED BY 
THEMSELVES. 
By JoserH BENNETT. 
No. VII.—SPOHR (continued from page 450). 


Spour was engaged for the Philharmonic season 
of 1820. He does not mention the sum agreed upon, 
but speaks of it as ‘considerable,’”’ as, indeed, it 
should have been, seeing that the master was required 
to * direct some of the eight concerts, to play soli in 
some, to assist in all as orchestral violinist, and, 
lastly, to leave in the hands of the Society, as its 
own property, an orchestral composition.” The 
husband and wife started on their journey in good 
time, giving concerts at Berlin, Dresden, Leipzig, 
and Brussels. In the last-named town, Spohr met 
with M. and Madame Boucher, who were also giving 
harp and violin concerts. He was immediately 
struck by a contrast: ‘‘The manner in which 
Boucher allowed himself to be waited upon by his 
wife on these occasions was remarkable. When he 
had taken his seat at the desk she would ask him for 
the key of his violin-case, open it, bring him his violin, 
then the bow which she had previously resined ; she 
then laid the music before him, and, lastly, seated her- 
self near him to turn over the pages. When we were 


for I not only fetched my own instrument but took 
my wife’s harp out of the case, led her to the seat 
where she was to play and thentuned up; all of which, 
in the previous performance, had been the business 
of Madame Boucher.” Boucher, who had an enor. 
mous opinion of his own importance, expressed him- 
self charmed by Spohr’s playing, and the master 


Lille, the Frenchman observed: “If I am, as some 
say, the Napoleon of violinists, Mr. Spohr is certainly 
the Moreau.” In due time Spohr reached Calais and 
suffered a three hours’ agony of sea-sickness when 
crossing the Channel. Upon this he dwells with 
much pathos, but his words need not be reproduced, 
His arrival in London, by the night coach from 


episode: ‘‘ When we were set down in the yard of 
the coach-office, with our luggage, I found myself in 
very great difficulty. 
could not find any one to whom I could explain my- 


all whom I addressed understood either German or 
French. Nothing therefore remained for me but to 
watched the luggage. But it was yet early in the 

class from whom I could expect nothing. At length | 


a better dressed man approached, whom I first | 
addressed in German, then, as he shook his head, | 


person, however, who had witnessed this scene, / 
approached me and asked in very good French what 
it was I wanted. He was one who hired himself out 
as interpreter and out-door servant at hotels, and at 
my request immediately fetched a hackney-coach for | 
me to drive to Mr. Ries, whose address I fortunately | 


Philharmonic directors, and Spohr, anxious about a 7 


of his person. ‘I made a careful toilette, and put § 


robe, and which was considered on the Continent 7 


fashion.” Wearing this gorgeous garment, the 
innocent-minded master descended into the street, J 
and “attracted the general attention of all who” 
passed.” But there was something special in- 
the public notice, such as a bright red waistcoat 7 
could hardly explain on its own merits. ‘“‘ The grown: } 
up people contented themselves with looks of surprise | 
and passed on their way; but the young urchins of 

the street were loud in their remarks, which unfortu- 4 
nately I did not understand, and, therefore, could not 
imagine what it was about me that so displeased 


them. By degrees they formed a regular tail behind 
me, which grew constantly louder in speech and more 
and more unruly. A passer-by addressed me, and 
probably gave me some explanation of its meaning; 
but as it was in English, I could derive no beneiitl 
from it. Fortunately Mr. Ries’ house was not far” 
distant and I soon reached it. His wife, a young and) 
amiable Englishwoman, who spoke French fluently, 
soon solved for me the problem of my adventure 
The death of George III. had but recently taken 
place, a general mourning had been officially ordered, 
and, according to English custom, no person durstf 
appear otherwise than in a black suit. In othet 
respects my dress was black, and, therefore, accord; 
ing to requisition, but the unfortunate red waistcoa 
spoilt all. Mrs. Ries observed to me that: I had 


















invited to play the whole of this process was inverted, 


doubtless, to thank my imposing height and earnes 










quaintly says that he may have meant it, since ina © 
letter of introduction given by him to a person at ; 


Dover, was an appropriate sequel to a melancholy 


a Th ss eae 


In spite of every endeavour, ] ~ 


self, for I knew not a word of English, and none of © 


hunt up some interpreter in the street, while my wife | 


morning, and I saw none but people of the lower ‘| 





expressed my wants to him in French, but the man |~ 
shrugged his shoulders and went his way. A second 


a 


remembered.” The next day was fixed for an inter- 7 
view with those high and mighty potentates the |~ 


good first impression, looked well to the adornment 7 


on expressly for the occasion a bright red Turkish © 
shawl pattern waistcoat forming part of my ward- 7 


as a most elegant article, quite in the newest © 
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expression of countenance for having escaped from 
the rude license of the street boys, and from their 
resort to the more open exhibition of pelting me with 
mud. In order to avoid all further offence, Ries 
drove with me to my lodgings to change my red 
waistcoat for a black one.” 

Free from the red waistcoat, Spohr promptly got 
involved in the meshes of red tape. The Philhar- 
monic directors, ‘‘ some of whom spoke German, and 
others French,” welcomed our master in a friendly 
manner, but when he demurred to playing a couple 
of solos and also leading the orchestra at the first 
concert, they put on a severe official air. Spohr 
urged that he could not do both on the same evening. 
‘Clear as this was acknowledged to be by some of 
the gentlemen present, who were themselves solo 
players, yet it gave rise to a long and earnest 
discussion, as it was contrary to the custom of the 
Society, but at length it was complied with.” En- 
couraged by this result, Spohr next asked leave to 
play only his own compositions at the first concert, 
and thus ran his head against another obstacle. He 
did not know, poor man, that “ The Philharmonic 
Society, in order to exclude all shallow and worthless 
virtuosi-concerti, had laid down the law that, with 
the exception of Mozart and Beethoven’s concerti, no 
such musical pieces should be played, and that solo 
players had only to perform that which they should 
select.” But here he also triumphed. “ After Ries 
had continued the discussion in English, unintelligibly 
to me, and represented that my violin concerti would 
become excluded by their ban, they at length yielded. 
I, therefore, at the first Philharmonic Concert, came 
forward with my Dramatic Scena, and, in the second 
part, with a Quartet in E major, and met with great 
and general applause.” After this initial success, 
Spohr began delivering his letters of recommenda- 
tion, amid perplexities brought on by ignorance of 
English ways. ‘Not having been told that London 
people announced themselves by knocking at the 
street-doors, and gentlemen always by giving a 
succession of loud, rapid knocks; I, in German 
fashion, rang very gently at the bell, which is done in 
London only by those who have business with the 
kitchen, and I could not imagine why the servants who 
opened the door always looked at me with astonish- 
ment, and could not understand why I wished my 
name to be announced to their masters.” Spohr called 
on Rothschild amongst others, and tells a very charac- 
teristic anecdote thereanent. ‘After Rothschild 
had taken both letters from me, and glanced hastily 
over them, he said in a subdued tone of voice, ‘I 
have just read (pointing to the Times) that you man- 
aged your business very efficiently. But I understand 
nothing of music; this is my music (slapping his 
purse) : they understand that on the exchange.’ Upon 
which, with a nod of the head, he terminated the 
audience. Just as I reached the door, he called after 
me, ‘You can come and dine with me out at my country- 
house.’ A few days afterwards Madame Rothschild 
invited me to dinner, but I did not go, although she 
Tepeated the invitation. Nevertheless, the letter to 
Rothschild was not wholly useless, for he took a 
whole box at my benefit.” 

The next incident of note was that which introduced 
to England the present mode of conducting with the 
baton instead of at the pianoforte; and it is so import- 
ant that Spohr may be permitted to tell the story at 
full length : ‘“‘ When my turn came to direct one of 
the Philharmonic Concerts, I created no less sensa- 
tion than with my solo playing. It was the custom 
that when symphonies and overtures were performed, 
the pianist should have the score before him, not 
exactly to conduct from it, but only to read, and to 


done, had a very bad effect. The real conductor was 
the first violin, who gave the tempi, and, now and 
then, when the orchestra began to falter, gave the 
beat with his bow. So numerous an orchestra, 
standing so far apart from each other, as that of the 
Philharmonic, could not possibly go well together, 
and, in spite of the excellence of the individual mem- 
bers, the ensemble was much worse than we are accus- 
tomed to in Germany. I had therefore resolved, 
when my turn came to direct, to make an attempt to 
remedy this defective system. Fortunately, at the 
morning rehearsal on the day when I was to conduct 
the concert, Mr. Ries took the place at the piano, and 
readily consented to give up the score to me, and to 
remain excluded from all participation in the perform- 
ance. I then took my stand at a separate desk in 
front of the orchestra, drew my bdton from my 
coat-pocket, and gave the signal to begin. Quite 
alarmed at such a novel procedure, some of the 
directors would have protested against it; but 
when I besought them to grant me at least one trial, 
they became pacified. The symphonies and over- 
tures to be rehearsed were well known to me, and in 
Germany I had already directed their performance. 
I therefore could not only give the tempi in a very 
decisive manner, but indicate to the wind instruments 
all their entries, which ensured to them a confidence 
such as hitherto they had not known. I also took 
the liberty, when the execution did not satisfy me, to 
stop, and in a very polite but earnest manner remark 
upon it, Mr. Ries, at my request, interpreting to the 
orchestra. Incited thereby to more than usual atten- 
tion, and conducted with certainty by the visible 
manner of giving the time, they played with a spirit 
and a correctness such as, till then, they had never 
known. Surprised and inspired by this result, the 
orchestra, immediately after the first part of the sym- 
phony, expressed aloud its collective assent to the 
new mode of conducting, and thereby overruled all 
further opposition on the part of the directors. In 
the vocal pieces also, the conducting of which I 
assumed at the request of Mr. Ries, particularly in 
the recitative, the leading with the baton, after I had 
explained the meaning of my movements, was com- 
pletely successful, and the singers repeatedly ex- 
pressed to me their satisfaction with the precision of 
the accompaniment. The result, in the evening, was 
more brilliant than I could have hoped. True, the 
audience were, at first, startled by the novelty, and 
were seen whispering together; but when the music 
began and the orchestra executed the well-known 
symphony with unusual power and _ precision, 
general approbation was shown immediately on the 
conclusion of the first part by a long-continued 
clapping of hands. The triumph of the bdton as a 
time-giver was decisive, and no one was seen any 
more seated at the piano during the performance of 
symphonies and overtures.” Such is the simple 
story of a great musical revolution, the suddenness 
and completeness of which must have no little 
astonished the high and dry conservatives of the 
Philharmonic, who found a big German amongst 
them upsetting all their cherished laws with un- 
paralleled hardihood. 

Spohr soon discovered that his ignorance of English 
need not hinder him from giving lessons at a guinea 
each. Would-be pupils were numerous, and some of 
them had their full share of British eccentricity, and 
thus relieved the “ bitter trouble” of teaching people 
who had neither talent nor application, but took 
lessons ‘merely to be able to say they had been 
taught by Spohr.” A few of the eccentrics are intro- 
duced to us by the master. ‘“‘ One was an old general 
on half-pay, who always made his appearance in full 





play in with the orchestra at pleasure, which, when 


uniform, decorated with all his orders and showing 
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the. extreme of high military bearing. He, as an 
exception, came to my house, but, nevertheless, 
required to play three-quarters of an hour only, as 
the custom was to deduct a quarter of an hour for 
the drive. He came every morning, Sundays excepted, 
in his old state carriage, precisely.at noon, ordered 
one of his belaced and powdered footmen to bring 
up his violin-case, and after a dumb greeting sat 
himself down immediately to his music-desk. But 
previous to that he took out his watch, to see at what 
o’clock the lesson would commence, and then set it 
down beside him. He would bring easy duets with 
him, chiefly Pleyel’s, in which I played second violin. 
Although he was an unpractised pupil, I soon saw 
that it would not be wise to point out faults to him ; 
I contented myself, therefore, with accommodating 
my tones as much as possible to those of the old 
gentleman, and so we played one duet after another 
in the best concord. As soon, however, as we 
had played for three-quarters of an hour the 
general would stop, though in the middle of a 
piece, take from his waistcoat pocket a one pound 
note in which a shilling was wrapped and put it on 
the table. He would then pick up his watch and 
take leave in the same silent manner as he had 
entered.” Sturdy old British soldier; the pink of 
honour and punctiliousness! peace to thy ashes. 
Original number two was an elderly lady, who would 
never play any music but Beethoven’s. ‘She had 
all Beethoven’s pianoforte compositions, as also his 
orchestral works arranged for the piano. Her apart- 
ment was hung with every portrait of him she had 
been able to procure. As many of these differed 
greatly, she urged me to inform her which most 
resembled him. She possessed also some relics of 
him which had been brought to her from Vienna by 
English travellers, among others a button off his 
dressing-gown, and a piece of music-paper with some 
note marks and ink-blots from his hand. When I 
told her that I had lived for some time on terms of 
great intimacy with him, I rose greatly in her estima- 
tion, and she had then so much to ask that on some 
days we never played at all. Her pianoforte perform- 
ance was not bad, so that I was rather pleased to play 
the sonatas for piano and violin. But when she sub- 
sequently produced the trios and played with me 
without a violoncello, and then even the piano con- 
certos, in which, with the exception of first violin, 
which I played, all else was wanting, it became very 
clear to me that her enthusiasm for Beethoven was 
nothing but affectation, and that she had not the least 

erception of the excellence of his compositions.” It 
is hard to agree with Spohr’s conclusion here, but 
easy to understand that the good lady’s exclusive 
worship of one composer was not exactly in harmony 
with the mind and feeling of another, who, by the 
way, thought no little of his own deserts. 

Spohr has preserved for us another singular charac- 
ter which we here reproduce, less on account of singu- 
larity than as affording an illustration of the way in 
which clever foreigners turn unsuspecting Britons 
round their fingers. One day, the master received a 
note saying, ‘* Mr. Spohr is requested to call at the 
house of the undersigned to-morrow at four o’clock 
precisely.” Not knowing the writer he replied, “ At 
the hour indicated I am engaged, and cannot come.” 
Next morning another letter said, “Mr. Spohr is 
requested to honour the undersigned with a visit, and 
to appoint the time himself.” On this, having learned 
meanwhile that the writer was a celebrated physician 
much interested in violin music, Spohr determined to 
go. ‘An amiable old gentlemen with snow-white 
hair received me at the foot of the stairs, but we 
discovered toour mutual regret that we could not make 
ourselves intelligible to each other, for he spoke 








neither French nor German. We stood opposite to 
each other in great embarrassment, until he took me 
by the arm and led me into a spacious room on the 
walls of which a number of violins were hung... . 
The doctor handed a bow to me and pointed to the 
instruments. I now comprehended that I was to 
give my opinion of the respective merits of the 
violins. 
were a great number of them, and the old gentleman 











. . . This was no easy work to do, for there | 


brought them all in succession, without omitting | 


one. - When after about an hour, I had found the 
best six, and still played to discover the very best, 
I observed that the doctor eyed one with looks of 
particular fondness, and his face lit up with pleasure 
every time I struck the strings. I, therefore, readily 
gave the kind old gentleman the satisfaction of indicating 


that instrument as the matador of the whole collection. © 


. . . Thus terminated the interview to the satisfac- 
tion of both, and I had taken up my hat to go when 
the doctor, with several low bows, handed me a five- 
pound note. Astonished at this, I looked at the note 
and the donor, and at first knew not what he meant; 


when it struck me that he intended the note asa | 


remuneration for testing his violins, and, shaking my 
head, with a smile, I laid the note on the table, 
pressed the doctor’s hand with warmth, and hastened 
downstairs. He followed me into the street, assisted 
me into the carriage, and then spoke some words with 
evident emotion to the coachman. 
made so much impression, that the coachman imme- 
diately told them to old Johanning (Spohr’s servant), 
who had come with the carriage to open the door. 
The doctor had said: ‘You are driving there a 
German who is a perfect gentleman, and I expect 
you will take him home to his house with the greatest 
care.’ A few months afterwards, when I gave my 
benefit concert, the doctor sent for a ticket, and 
forwarded at the same time a ten-pound note.” 


These words | 


See: 


~~ 


— 


Excellent doctor! who cannot understand his be- | 


wilderment at discovering a foreign musician com- | 


petent to declining a five-pound note ? 


Having rebelled against the laws of the Philhar- 


monic and carried his point, Spohr was not long in 
defying the usages of the “high society” which, at 
that time, treated musical artists as though they 
were lacqueys. One cannot but admire and applaud 
the very practical rebuke he gave to ‘‘ high society” 
on this point, nor can one do other than wish that 
artists would always show as much self-respect as 
Spohr, when conscious, as he must have been, that art 
is worthily represented in their persons. The master 
and his wife took letters of introduction to the Duke 
and Duchess of Clarence (afterwards William IV. 
and Queen Adelaide), and Spohr says thereanent: 
“The ducal couple received us in a very kind man- 
ner, and invited us to a musical party at which we 
were asked to assist. 





I then thought in what way © 


I could best extricate myself from disgusting exclu- © 
sion from the company, and resolved, if I could not ~ 


succeed, to return home immediately. 


When we 


entered the palace, and a footman was on the point | 


of opening the door of the room where the other 


musicians were assembled, I told Johanning to hand | 


my violin-case to him, and, with my wife on my 


arm, immediately ascended the staircase, before the a 
lacquey had time to recover from his astonishment. | 
Arrived at the door of the apartments where the | 


company were assembled, I announced my name to — 
the footman in waiting, and, as he hesitated to | 


open the door, I evinced an intention of opening 
it myself. 
the door and called out the names of the new- 
comers. 
rose immediately from her seat, advanced a few 
paces to meet my wife, and led her into the circle 


Upon this he instantly threw open | 


The Duchess, alive to German usages, § 
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of ladies. The Duke welcomed me with a few 
friendly words and introduced me to the gentlemen 
around him. ... When the concert was to com- 
mence the steward of the household sent a servant 
to summon the artistes in the order in which their 
names appeared on the programme. They hereupon 
entered, with their music or instrument in hand, 
saluted the company with a profound bow, and began 
their performances.” Of course, the conversation of 
the company went on as usual, and this annoyed 
Spohr greatly. ‘‘I was exceedingly annoyed by this 
derogation of art, and still more so with the artists 
who submitted to be so treated, and I had a great 
mind not to play at all. When my turn came, 
therefore, I purposely hesitated so long that the 
Duke, probably at a sign made by his wife, invited 
me himself to play. I then requested one of the 
servants to bring up my violin-case, and I began 
to play the piece I proposed to myself, without 
making the customary bows to the company... . 
When I had concluded, the ducal pair and their 
guests applauded. Now I first expressed my thanks 
by making a bow... . If our having constituted 
ourselves part of the company had furnished matter 
for surprise, this was increased when they saw that 
we stopped to supper, and, during the repast, were 
treated with great attention by our hosts.” Surely 
all this must have been as a bomb-shell dropped into 
the palace. Many a “fine old English gentleman,” 
depend upon it, went home in a mood to pinch 
himself lest he should be dreaming, and to protest, 
over a bottle of port, that, with “ fiddler fellows” at 
the royal table, the framework of society was 
dropping to pieces. 

On June 18, 1820, Spohr gave a benefit concert at 
the Argyle Rooms, the success of which was marred 
only by a shower of stones through the unilluminated 
windows of the ante-room, King Mob being then 
rampant concerning the entry into London of Queen 
Caroline, to stand her trial at the bar of the House of 
Lords. Directly afterwards the master prepared to 
go, and it is characteristic of him that his last day was 
spent as guest at the suburban home of Johanning, 
who had been servant to Salamon (Haydn’s Salamon), 
and therefore felt a fatherly interest in all musicians. 
Spohr’s description of this visit is much too charming 
to be passed over, and it throws no little light upon his 
simple and amiable nature: “On the appointed day 
he (Johanning) made his appearance dressed as I 
had never seen him—in a full-dress suit of his de- 
ceased master’s, with hair powdered, and in white silk 
stockings. At our door stood a hackney-carriage for 
four persons, and in which a musician whom he had 
also invited . . . was already seated. When we had 
got in, Johanning refused to take the fourth seat, 
saying that it would be unbecoming of him to do so, 
although I pointed out to him that he was no longer 
my servant but my host. He was not to be persuaded, 
and took his usual place by the coachman’s side. 
On the way our companion related to us many par- 
ticulars highly creditable to Johanning—how he had 
shown the most ardent fidelity and attachment to 
Salamon, and, after his death, had applied the 
greater part of the money left him to the erection of 
a memorial to his master in Westminster Abbey, so 
that we felt penetrated with the highest respect for 
our recent servant. Upon our arrival he opened the 
Carriage-door and led us into his house—a small 
house with a small garden, everywhere neat and 
clean. He led the way up one flight of stairs to his 
reception room, and did not fail to show us imme- 
diately the bell-pull near the mantelpiece, to which 
he forthwith gave a tug, although he kept no servant 
whom he could summon with it, since he and his 
wife were their own servants. We then took a turn 


in the little garden and entered the parlour, where 
the table was laid for three persons. Johanning 
again refused to take a seat near us at table, this 
time for the cogent reason that we should have no 
one to wait on us. Upon this he brought up the 
dinner, and as master of the house waited on his 
guests, during which occupation his face beamed 
with pleasure. The dinner was exceedingly well- 
dressed, and served on an elegant china service which 
had belonged to his late master. The excellent 
Rhenish wine placed before us was, no doubt, from 
the same source. The dessert—strawberries and 
cherries—was the produce of his little garden, and 
this he did not fail to announce to his guests. When 
dinner was over, he led the way again to the parlour, 
where we found Mrs. Johanning—who, till then, had 
been engaged in the kitchen—in full Sunday attire. 
There at length, though only after repeated pressing, 
the worthy old couple allowed themselves to be per- 
suaded to sit at the table, on which coffee had already 
been placed. . . . Towards evening the coach drove 
up to the door, but Johanning could not be deterred 
from resuming his place by the side of the coachman 
to accompany us home and open the carriage-door.” 
The whole of this scene is worthy the author of “ Sir 
Roger de Coverley” or ‘‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.” 
It is a beautiful picture of old-world manners, free 
from servility on the one side and offensive condescen- 
sion on the other. Moreover, the story is told with 
a simple appreciation that makes it quite a literary 
success. Under such pleasant circumstances we 
may leave the narrator for a time. 
(To be continued.) 





MUSICAL DOCTORS. 
By Henry C. Lunn. 


Lest the heading of our article should lead readers 
to expect that we intend again to embark in a con: 
troversy respecting musical degrees, we may at once 
say that this subject has nothing whatever to do with 
our present remarks. The right of certain persons 
to assume a title either in art or science is well 
worthy of minute investigation; but, having origi- 
nally mooted the question in these pages and elicited 
many truths which might never have been revealed, 
we are content, at present at least, to let the matter 
rest. Our interest is now awakened for Musical 
Doctors, and not for Doctors of Music. The many 
eminent medical men who are devoting so large a 
portion of their time to the physiology of the vocal 
and aural organs, and the causes of those innumerable 
defects of voice and ear which bar the progress of 
students, are conferring an inestimable benefit upon 
the art; and when their invaluable exertions in the 
cause shall have become more generally known and 
appreciated, there will be but few musical institutions 
where their services will not be called into requisi- 
tion, and few vocal teachers who will not be urged 
into a more scientific study of the subject than has, 
until lately, been thought necessary. We are, of 
course, quite aware of the difficulty which will be at 
first experienced in convincing people that doctors 
have anything whatever to do with laying down rules 
for singers; but it can scarcely be believed that 
doubt on the matter can exist in the minds of those 
who have listened to some of the excellent lectures 
recently delivered by those medical practitioners who 
have given their special attention to the matter. In 
the reviewing department of our journal we should 
be glad indeed if we could do full justice to the 
many able treatises addressed to vocal teachers and 
students ; but, being compelled to employ our critical 
faculties so fully upon works to be sung rather than 





upon the method of singing them, we take the present 
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opportunity of candidly owning how fast such books 
accumulate upon our table, arid how sincerely we 
regret our inability to notice them as they deserve. 
It appears to us in the present day to be a matter of 
‘the utmost importance that the Musical Doctor shall 
be considered not a rival, but a friend of the Musical 
Teacher; and that in many cases a patient of the 
former can, with advantage to his or her constitu- 
tion, become a pupil of the latter. “If I could have 
my will,” said a well-known doctor, “I would place 
the majority of those who seek my advice for weak- 
ness of voice and chest under a good singing-master.” 
Here indeed is a truth which cannot be too earnestly 
enforced. Everybody who can speak can sing; and 
that all should be taught at least to take a part in 
choral music has ever been the opinion of those who 
do not believe that singing is merely a showy accom- 
plishment only to be acquired by persons whose 
natural beauty of voice will be certain to ensure 
them success in society. 

The ignorance of the majority of students upon 
their natural defects is too well known to those 
engaged in tuition; and the instance of the man 
who, as well as he could in the intervals of stam- 
mering, recommended a fellow-sufferer to place him- 
self under a certain doctor because he had “ cured 
him,” is scarcely too strange to be true. Most 
singing-masters know that before they can teach 
their pupils to sing they have to teach them to speak, 
and it is a very rare thing indeed to make aspiring 
vocalists believe that the proper condition of the 
voice depends very materially upon the general 
health. Here then—if he can only make himself 
heard—the medical man steps in; and Mr. Gordon 
Holmes, one of the most eminent of those who have 
written upon the subject, tells us “the hygiene of the 
voice, in its fullest sense, is the hygiene of the whole 
animal economy; and the spirit of the well-known 
proverb, which sets forth how closely is interwoven 
the integrity of mind and of body, might with equal 
propriety be applied to the voice in the form of vox 
Sana in corpore sano.” The same authority has also 
the following remarks, which for operatic vocalists 
are of such importance that we cannot resist quoting 
them: “To the singer nasal breathing is of the 
utmost moment, in order to maintain the sanity of 
the throat and the purity of the voice. The exigencies 
of vocal melody, however, scarcely allow of any ex- 
ception to the rule that inspiration must always be 
performed rapidly through the mouth. Nevertheless, 
this disadvantage of the singer, as contrasted with 
the orator, is counterbalanced by the fact that, 
whereas a speech or lecture may entail incessant use 
of the voice for a couple of hours or more, a song 
rarely lasts more than a few minutes, and even the 
most arduous véle in an opera is composed of de- 
tached songs, between which there are usually ample 
intervals of rest. In such intervals the mucous 
membrane of the throat has an opportunity to return 
to its natural state, if it has become in any degree 
irritable or dry during singing. The vocalist should 
remember this fact, so that when off the scene or 
platform he may not engage too much in ‘conversa- 
tion, especially if he has any throat sensations which 
indicate irritation of the part.” 

It will at once be seen, we hope, that our sole 
desire in drawing attention to this subject is that the 
medical practitioner who gives to the world his 
scientific investigations upon the vocal and aural 
organs shall be placed in his true position before 
masters and pupils. His object is, and should be, 
not to teach, but to show the vocal professor the 
physiological basis upon which his practical results 
should be founded; and although singers will, of 
course, be especially benefited by those strictly 








medical works and lectures upon the art now becom. 
ing so general, there can be no doubt that, by the help 
of intellectual doctors, we may also acquire much‘use- 
ful knowledge on the best plan of working in other 
branches ofmusic. A celebrated master, whose pupil 
assured him that he practised six hours a day, told 
him to alter his plan by practising only three hours 
and thinking the other three. This might have been 
said by a medical man; for it is an incontrovertible 
fact that by over-exertion of the fingers and under- 
exertion of the mind, the health of the pupil may 
become so deteriorated that his study will produce a 
result by no means commensurate with his well- 
meant efforts. It is too much the custom to imagine 
that there should be no such thing as temperance in 
music; but doctors will tell you that everything tend- 
ing to strengthen will weaken when carried to excess, 
and we can see no reason why the practice either of 
the fingers or the voice should be an exception to 
this law. Schumann, in his impatience to advance in 
the technique of the pianoforte, disabled his right hand 
so that he was unable to play at all. ‘We did 
indeed err,” he says, in a letter to his friend Topken, 
‘when we thought we could accomplish by capricious 
mechanism what the peace and leisure of later years 
would spontaneously bring;” but had Schumann 
taken some friendly medical counsel before fastening 
his third finger in a machine and practising only 
with the others, which most of his friends presumed 
was the method he employed, he would no doubt have 
been successfully dissuaded from making the experi- 
ment. 


our public musical examinations, too, will we trust 
shortly engage the attention of the medical profession. 
Within our own knowledge we have several instances 
of the bad result of so many months of hard study as 
seem necessary to go through an ordeal only suited 
for the more vigorous brains of male students. Of 
course for those who are training for the profession 
in large institutions an accurate knowledge of the 
branch of music they are to teach is absolutely 
essential; but we speak especially of those amateurs 
who injure their health to pass an examination 
merely because they see so many of their friends do 
the same. Doctors of Music may be called in to 
judge them at their solemn and much dreaded trial; 
but it would be well, we think, if Musical Doctors 
were previously called in to judge of their power to 
endure it. 





SHAKESPEARE’S malediction against the person who 
would seek to disturb his remains must not be taken 
too literally, for it seems the fate of men of genius 
that after death they should metaphorically be gal- 
vanised into life and action, and become heroes of 
fictitious adventures for the entertainment of the 
reading public. Shakespeare himself has not escaped 


this penalty; and we could cite the names of many A 


great men whose fame has been made the presumed 
passport to the acceptance of a tale of which, were 


any ordinary mortal the principal personage, but | 


small notice would be taken. It might have been 
thought that out of the uneventful life of Beethoven 
matter could scarcely have been found to form the 


groundwork of such literature as we have mentioned; a 
but not to dwell upon the many stories in which the — 


maestro is dragged in to awaken an interest which the 


narratives themselves would be otherwise powerless to § 


do, we have a book called ‘‘ Furioso,” where the young 
composer is described as conducting a thunderstorm, 
and afterwards made to say and do things scarcely 
in accordance with our estimate of his character. 
But the culminating point has, we hope, been reached 
by the publication of ‘Beethoven: a dramatised 





The exhausting effect upon young girls of many of | 
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Episode from his Life,” a copy of which is now before 
us. This little drama—from the German of Dr. Hugo 
Miller, and translated into English by Gustav Hein 
—is said to be “‘to a certain extent based on facts.” The 
principal characters, besides Beethoven, are a green- 
grocer (his landlady), a washerwoman, the young 
daughter of his landlady, a violin-player (the com- 
poser’s copyist), and “ Adelaide,” the heroine, of 
course, of the well-known song. How the two first- 
named women chatter to each other about the “ old 
imbecile” ; how the composer offers them a pinch of 
snuff to pacify them; how the landlady’s daughter 
prevails upon him to write a Symphony “ for a thou- 
sand gulden”’ which he is to give to her as a marriage- 
portion; and how Beethoven, at the appearance of 
his first love, Adelaide, is so overcome with emotion 
as to exclaim, ‘‘My youth stands before me, and 
kisses with rosy lips my feverish brow,” must be read 
in the book itself. And it may perhaps increase the 
interest if, during its perusal—as the drama is pro- 
fessedly only “to a certain extent” true—the reader 
will endeavour to discover what portion of it is fact, 
and what is fiction. 


Att who move in the world of music must have 
remarked that amongst those who have—or believe 
that they have—a talent for composition there are 
very many who think that a strict and severe course 
of study is by no means necessary. Genius is only 
cramped, they tell us, by the observance of scholastic 
rules ; and musical works of real value must be ‘‘ spon- 
taneous.” Conversing with some of these inborn 
musicians we have found that, in reading the lives of 
the great composers, some casual, half-jesting remarks 
which, as we know, artists occasionally make to each 
other, have been treasured up, whilst their more solid 
and thoughtful counsels have been passed over. Men- 
delssohn, for example, in one of his lettersto Ferdinand 
Hiller, says : ‘‘Stamaty is staying here, and I have gct 
toteach him counterpoint—I declare I really don’t know 
much about it myself.” Again, we have heard that 
when told he had made a fine use of the chord of the 
thirteenth in one of his compositions, he assured his 
informant that he was not aware of it; and that, on 
another occasion, when asked by an importunate 
student to say what was the root of a chord he had 
used, he replied that he “did not know, and he did 
not care.” These, however, are but the holiday 
moments of great men; and, as all musicians know 
that no artist ever worked harder at dry contrapuntal 
exercises than Beethoven, under the instruction of 
Albrechtsberger ; that the teaching of Zelter, in spite 
of his pedantic notions, had very much to do with the 
formation of the musical character of Mendelssohn; 
and that, in fact, the creative faculty, wherever it is 
found, must be placed under wholesome supervision 
before it can be healthily matured—it would be well if 
those who merely see the result of study could witness 
the study itself. In another letter to Ferdinand 
Hiller, in speaking of the necessity of self-training, 
Mendelssohn says: ‘“‘I know perfectly well that no 
musician can make his thoughts or his talents 
different to what Heaven has made them; but I also 
know that if Heaven has given him good ones, he 
must also be able to develop them properly.” And 
this comes from the same man who tells us that he 
cannot name the root of a chord that he has written, 
and that he does not know much about counter- 
point. 





A GREAT deal has lately been said about raising the 
“status ” of organists; and attention has also been 
drawn to the desirability of improving the musical ser- 
vice of the Church. Strange indeed does it seem, in 


subjects appear, to see an advertisement for an 
organist who must be a good musician, able to train 
a choir, and who can produce satisfactory testimo- 
nials, the salary of this office being £25 a year. We 
by no means select this announcement as one espe- 
cially deserving of serious comment on account of the 
low remuneration offered for important services— 
unfortunately it too fairly represents the average 
organist’s pittance—but we do ask what class of 
professor can be expected for such terms? That he 
must be an artist of some standing is proved by the 
necessity of his producing testimonials as to his fitness 
for the post; and it must be presupposed, therefore, 
that he has already occupied a similar situation, and 
resigns his certain teaching connection in one locality 
for an uncertain one in another. Then he must also 
be able to train a choir; and this involves an amount 
of knowledge not possessed by many who can play 
the organ tolerably well. Before, then, we endeavour 
to raise the “status” of the organist, had we not 
better endeavour to raise his salary? Surely a higher 
tone can only be given to the music when a higher- 
class artist can be tempted to accept the duties of the 
organist’s office’; and it can be of no use to agitate 
for any tangible reform in the musical service of tte 
church whilst he who is employed to direct it receives 
only the wages of a domestic servant. The time will 
soon come, it is to be hoped, when congregations will 
not rest satisfied unless a thoroughly competent pro- 
fessional artist is appointed as organist ; and, as it is 
demonstrable that such a person cannot be secured 
for £25 a year, the offer of such a stipend could then 
be virtually addressed only to ambitious amateurs or 
inexperienced students. 





WE have always argued that, in spite of a very gene- 
ral desire to repress—or, as it is more tenderly put, 
to ‘‘regulate”—the street music of the metropolis, 
there are a great many persons who not only do not 
object to it, but actually look forward to the periodical 
visits of peripatetic instrumentalists with pleasure. 
A confirmation of the truth of this opinion has 
recently occurred ; two Italians, who were brought up 
to a police-office charged with grinding an organ to 
the annoyance of a resident in the street, having 
declared that not only did the inhabitant of the house 
before whose door they played encourage them, but 
that on one occasion he actually turned the handle of 
the instrument himself. The magistrate very natu- 
rally, we think, inquired why, if this gentleman enjoyed 
the music so much, he did not have the organ brought 
into his house; but to this question his counsel at 
once replied ‘*that would be too demonstrative.” 
Now when we add that the evidence proved him to 
be rather deaf, we cannot but think that had he heard 
the tones of the organ in his own house, he would 
only have placed himself on a level with his neigh- 
bour who, in the full possession of his auditory nerves, 
heard him in the street. A complaint was made that 
the attempt to stop this street music was a “ slight 
infringement of the liberty ” of those who liked it; but 
it must be remembered that, in this case at least, the 
music-lover enjoyed a physical advantage over his 
neighbours; for, by having the organ outside instead 
of inside the house, his partial deafness toned down 
the sound to exactly the intensity suited for him; 
and, even presuming that we must have music before 
our doors, one man has certainly no right to legislate 
upon the amount of sound which may be produced. 





SoME interest has been excited by a remark of 
the Postmaster-General, when engaged in distri- 
buting, at Salisbury, the prizes won in connection 
with the Oxford and Cambridge Examinations. Mr. 





the very same journal where discussions upon these 





Fawcett is reported to have said that “he should no 
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more think of advocating that every one should 
study mathematics than he should of advocating that 
every one should be taught music or drawing.” In 
order to criticise this statement properly we should 
know exactly what was in the mind of the speaker. 
Looking at all the circumstances of the case we 
cannot suppose that Mr. Fawcett meant to convey 
any objection to the universal teaching of elementary 
music and drawing in our schools. It seems to us 
that he intended rather an objection to carrying on 
the teaching of those arts in their higher branches 
where there exists no aptitude for learning. Some 
persons do not possess what is called the ‘‘ mathe- 
matical mind,” and it would simply be waste of time 
to endeavour to.carry them far out of the ordinary 
limits of arithmetic. Others, again, find progress 
beyond the elements of music and drawing so slow 
and painful that the game is not worth the candle. 
Obviously it would be wrong to give a first impor- 
tance to studies which call upon the weaker powers 
of the individual mind, and this, we take it, is what 
the Postmaster-General meant. But it does not at 
all follow that a universal system of primary education 
should not include the elements of mathematics, 
music, and drawing. In point of fact this is a neces- 
sity, for, without it, how are we to discover the 
incipient De Morgan, the latent Mendelssohn, or the 
embryo Claude? 





A SINGULAR desertion from the ranks of music has 
just taken place at Dubuque, in the State of Iowa. 
Some years ago there came to that town, direct from 
London, ‘‘a gentleman who had already acquired 
some distinction in his own native England as a 
musician of marked ability.” This was Professor 
W.V. Jones. We regret that our memory does not 
serve us in regard to Professor Jones, but we rejoice 
to learn that, having reached Dubuque, he opened a 
school under the title ‘‘ Beethoven Conservatory of 
Music,” and prospered. No man appeared more 
devoted to his fascinating art than Professor Jones, 
and he received the “‘ actual support of the best families 
in the city.” All the while, however, the goddess of 
agriculture and not of music was the one which, in 
his secret heart, he adored. More and more the 
attractions of the oldest of human industries gained 
upon him, till at last he resolved to “ exchange the 
baton for the gavel, the tuning-fork for the pitchfork, 
and the organ manual, which he had handled with 
such eminent skill, for the plough and the threshing- 
machine.” In other words, Professor Jones sold the 
goodwill of his conservatory to a couple of young 
ladies, and took a farm. ‘‘ Every revolution,” says 
Emerson, ‘‘ was once a thought in one man’s mind.” 
What if the example set by Professor Jones should 
become a rule to his brethren, and we should be called 
upon to witness a general stampede from the platform 
and class-room in the direction of the country and 
rural delights! The thought is alarming, but made 
less terrific than it might be by the reflection that 
many professors are quite as capable of success in 
the one vocation as in the other. 





In his article on ‘“‘ Oratorio” in the last-issued part 
of Dr. Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” 
the writer, Mr. W. S. Rockstro, repeats a common 
error, which it is worth while to correct. Speaking 
of the cheap editions of Handel’s oratorios, he says 
(p- 548, col. 2): ‘‘ Happily these copies are sold at a 
price which places them within the reach of every- 
body ; but unhappily, they are not always thoroughly 
trustworthy. Handel never, by any Chance, wrote the 
second inversion of the dominant seventh, but we shall 
find few modern arrangements in which this chord is 
not substituted for the original chord of the sixth, not- 





withstanding the extraordinary pains which the com. 
poser frequently took to avoid it.” The italics are 
ours. We readily admit that Handel seldom uses 
the chord in question ; but if Mr. Rockstro will turn 
to the score of ‘‘ Solomon,” he will find in the double 
chorus, ‘“‘ With pious heart,” the second inversion of 
the dominant seventh occurring twice—at the ninth 
and nineteenth bars (the last bars on pages 25 and 
26 of Novello’s octavo edition). A reference to the 
German Handel Society’s edition of the full score 
shows that this is not an editor’s alteration, but that 
Handel has carefully written the chord both in the 
vocal and instrumental parts. Surely Mr. Rockstro 
ought to have been more careful, before bringing an 
accusation against cheap editions on evidence not 
supported by facts. 





THE GLOUCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
FroM oOuR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


CONSIDERING how earnest were the objections urged a 
short time since against the Three Choir Festivals on the 
one side, and how earnestly they were met on the other, it 
would be impossible to over-estimate the importance of the 
result, for it shows that although the matter was debated 
by many whose convictions were sufficiently strong to 
have nerved them to resolute and continuous opposition, 
the claims of the widows and orphans whose future 
depended upon their decision were too powerful to be 
resisted, and the continuance of the meetings was decided, 
not by the victory of party over party, but by that system of 
mutual forbearance which, like a soft answer, “ turneth 
away wrath.” It would be unnecessary then again to refer 
to the subject were we not compelled to acknowledge with 
a feeling of regret that although the use of the Cathedral 
was on the occasion of the present Festival freely granted, 
some of the clergy still held aloof from it, a few openly, 
but others, including the Dean himself, tacitly. That this 
antagonism will in time pass away we hope and believe ; 
but meantime it is impossible to deny that a shadow is 
thrown over the proceedings, and it is the duty of all 
therefore to do their utmost to render them worthy of the 
cause for which they are undertaken. It must be remem- 
bered that these Festivals—where Handel, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Spohr, and the many other priests of music 
periodically preach their eloquent sermons in the most 
appropriate temple that can be selected—have a twofold 
object to achieve ; and let us hope, therefore, that whilst as 
far as possible deferring to the opinions of the most 
orthodox clerical party, the strenuous support of the 
general public shall be confidently relied upon. Gloucester, 
in which city the Festival was this year held, has been 
fortunate in securing the permanent services of an artist 
who is not Satisfied with conducting a programme which 


his power at the Festival three years ago, when but 
recently appointed organist at the Cathedral, was evidently 
ambitious on the next occasion to present us with a work 
of acknowledged high interest, but one not generally 
known; and in choosing Beethoven’s Mass in D we think 
he made a wise selection. 
position given at the Festival performances in the Cathedral 
was Mr. Henry Holmes’s Cantata ‘‘ Christmas Day”; but 
the rage for novelty should not blind us to the fact of the 
existence of several excellent works which not only the 
general public, but many musicians, are entirely unac- 
quainted with, and we therefore, in addition to Beethoven’s 
Mass, cordially welcome Leonardo Leo’s ‘‘ Dixit Dominus ” 
and Palestrina’s ‘“‘Stabat Mater,” not only for their 
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Certainly the only new com- 5 
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intrinsic merits, but as a proof that the programmes of the 


Three Choir Festivals are not, as many persons tell us, 
always composed of works which everybody knows. 

At the early service in the Cathedral, which preceded the 
opening performances of the Festival, on the 7th ult., the 
members of the three choirs, as usual, took part. The fine 
Service in E by the late Dr. S. S. Wesley (for several years 
organist of the Cathedral) was given, the Anthem being 
‘* Praise the Lord,’’ one of the best known of the many 





sacred works of the late Sir John Goss. The sermon, 
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preached by the Dean of Worcester, was an eloquent 
appeal on behalf of the Charity for the benefit of which 
the Festivals are given; but we cannot agree with his 
assertion that those who attend the Oratorio performances 
have no right to be present unless they regard them as 

rtions of divine worship. That they should be received 
in the same spirit which called them into being no doubt 
can exist; but for the listeners to rise because a part of the 
text of an Oratorio, or other religious composition, happens 
to be the same as that to which they would rise during a 
Church service is, we think, not only an error of judgment, 
but contrary even to the intention of the composer of the 
work. Like the great sacred paintings, the true mission 
of these musical creations is to glorify the events recorded 
in scripture by the aid of art; and all, therefore, that 
should be demanded of those who see or hear is that they 
should do so with earnestness and reverence. 

The first performance in the Cathedral was Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah,” a work which now seems as much chosen 
to inaugurate a Festival as Handel’s ‘“‘ Messiah” has been 
for many years past to conclude it. The essentially 
dramatic nature of this Oratorio, as we have often before 
said, should make us careful to preserve that individuality 
of character which the composer evidently desired; but as 
the music assigned to the Widow and the Youth are usually 
given to one vocalist, and that for ¥ezebel and the con- 
soling Angel to another, and such an arrangement appears 
to satisfy an audience accustomed only to think how the 
work is sung, we here merely refer to the matter in order to 
strengthen our objection by the assertion that never have 
we been so impressed with the music as on the single 
occasion when these characters were represented by 
different vocalists. At the performance under notice the 
conventional method was rigidly observed. The solo 
soprano music in the first part was well, if somewhat 
coldly, rendered by Miss Anna Williams; and it need 
scarcely be said that a feature in the Oratorio was the fine 
delivery of the air ‘“‘ Hear ye, Israel,” by Madame Albani, 
whose voice never appeared in better order. Madame 
Patey produced her usual sensation in the pathetic solo 
**O rest in the Lord”; and a good word must be said for 
Miss Damian, whose steady progress was unmistakably 
shown by her singing of the air ‘‘ Woe unto them.” Good 
service was rendered in other portions of the Oratorio by 
Misses De Fonblanque and H. Wilson, Messrs. G. Cox 
and F. King, and Signor Ghilberti. Mr. E. Lloyd created a 
marked effect in the tenor solos, especially “If with all 
your hearts’; and Mr. Santley in the arduous part of the 
Prophet, although still showing indications of his recent 
indisposition, sang with his accustomed accuracy and 
artistic feeling. The choral singing was steady, and much 
dramatic power was thrown into the choruses of the Priests 
of Baal and the great finale to the first part, ‘‘ Thanks be 
to God”; but occasional signs were apparent of the 
previous day’s hard rehearsals. 

In the evening the first of the Secular Concerts was 
given at the Shire Hall, when an attractive miscellaneous 
programme was provided. Commencing with Beethoven’s 
Overture to “ Fidelio,” in E, the first part included songs 
by Miss Hilda Wilson, Miss De Fonblanque, Miss Wake- 
field, and Mr. F. King, all of which were fairly rendered, 
and applauded with a warmth which is a distinguishing 
feature of the Shire Hall performances at a Festival. The 
most important item in the Concert, however, was the 
composition of Mr. C. Hubert Parry, written especially 
for the occasion, which, considering that it assumed the 
form of a Cantata, appeared somewhat strangely in the 
tv ahr aigd as ‘*Scenes from Shelley’s ‘ Prometheus Un- 

ound,’”? It is so much the custom to praise the ‘“ ambi- 
tion” of even so young an artist as Mr. Parry that we 
cannot but think it time to protest against this delusive 
criticism, and to remind such composers that all the 
founders of an ‘advanced school” have themselves been 
scholars. Trace the careers of the greatest men in creative 
musical art—not excepting the so-called Prophet of the 
Future, Richard Wagner—and it will be found that they 
have] for years been accumulating knowledge, gaining ex- 
perience, and working towards a definite ideal, the perfect 
embodiment of which is often the culminating point of 
their artistic life. If then these are the musical teachers of 
the world, where can be the “ ambition’? of a composer 


who, merely accepting the doctrines of one of these original 
thinkers, sets himself to work with models already formed, 
and boldly proclaims himself a “ disciple’ of the artist 
who has formed them? That distinct individuality which 
is shadowed forth in the works of a real creator in any art 
is always more deeply shown in maturity; but an inex- 
perienced imitator can but develop into an experienced 
one. Mr. Parry’s composition had not advanced very far 
before we discovered that he was an ardent admirer of the 
‘“‘music of the future,” and resolved to show us how he 
read Shelley’s fine poetry by the light of his musical 
theory. Knowing this, we were of course not astonished 
to find that in the declamatory passages, which form avery 
considerable portion of his work, the words are set with 
such a total disregard of the effect of the music upon the 
hearers as almost to make us believe that the composer 
had ignored the necessity of such consideration altogether. 
True it is that there is much power evidenced in the 
orchestral colouring, and that in many parts we have 
detached phrases of real beauty; but these are very few 
and very far between, and the dulness which gradually 
spread itself over the large audience was made even more 
apparent by these transient gleams of light. Asa rule, 
the orchestration is oppressively heavy; and in the early 
part of the work the choir is kept at such a constant strain 
that the hearer almost sighs for relief. We cannot but 
believe that had the composer been less fettered by the 
school to which he has wedded himself his real poetical 
feeling would have been more constantly evidenced, espe- 
cially in the solos, some of which contain snatches of pure 
melody which seem to have strayed in by accident, and 
been incautiously allowed to remain. The song of the 
Earth, “1 felt thy torture, son,” and the quartet, ‘* Life of 
life thy lips enkindle,” may be cited in illustration of this 
fact; and we must also say that there is much dramatic 
feeling shown in the vigorous Chorus of Furies. The 
solo of Prometheus chained to the rock is mere declama- 
tion, unredeemed in any part by the melodious treatment 
which lifts the monologues of Wagner into interest; and 
the address of ¥upiter is sadly deficient in that contrast 
demanded for the due expression of the poetry. Un- 
doubtedly the Finale contains the best writing in the work, 
the text being treated with much skill and dramatic effect, 
and some excellent contrapuntal points being noticeable 
throughout. For so elaborate a composition it is almost 
needless to say that more rehearsals than could be given 
to it were absolutely necessary; but all the members 
of the choir and orchestra worked with an evident 
desire to do justice to the composer, and the result 
was, on the whole, a highly creditable performance. 
No praise can be too great for the excellent manner in 
which Mr. E. Lloyd sang the difficult music assigned to 
Fupiter. Miss Anna Williams and Madame Patey were 
also thoroughly efficient; and Mr. Francis gave the music 
of Prometheus correctly, but neither his voice nor method of 
delivery tended in the least to mitigate the harshness of many 
of the phrases which fell to his share. The marks of appro- 
bation were not very demonstrative during the performance 
of the work; but at its conclusion Mr. Parry, who conducted, 
was called forward, and loudly applauded. The second 
part of the Concert included Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, 
which was finely played; Spohr’s Recitative and Air, 
‘*E mi lasci cosi,” and ‘‘ Tu m’ abbandonni,” so exquisitely 
rendered by Madame Albani as to create a perfect 
enthusiasm ; and solos by Misses Damian and De Fon- 
blanque, Messrs. Maas and F. King (Madame Albani also 
giving the Irish ballad, ‘‘ The meeting of the waters”), 
and the Concert concluded with Gounod’s Jupiter Festival 
March, from “ Polyeucte,” for orchestra and choir. 

The programme on Wednesday morning in the Cathe- 
dral commenced with Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in 
B minor, a welcome item to all musical listeners, and 
excellently played ; but why the work should have been 
selected for performance in a sacred building is not for us 
(happily) to determine. Mozart’s ‘“ Requiem,” which 
followed, suffered in one or two movements by the time 
being unduly hurried, especially in the chorus “ Rex 
tremendez,” but the singing of the choir throughout was 
superb. The “ Benedictus” was, as may be imagined, a 
marked feature in the performance; but every movement 
was listened to with profound attention; and the effect of 
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the music upon the hearers, although, of course, unaccom- 
panied by audible signs, was eloquently expressed by that 
evident appreciation which is silent, because too deep for 
utterance. Spohr’s Oratorio ‘“‘ The Last Judgment,”’ which 
formed the second part of the morning’s programme, seems 
gradually to be advancing in public estimation, more 
especially where the solemnity of a Cathedral can aid the 
effect of the truly religious passages with which the work 
abounds; for, although it has been the fashion to brand 
Spohr as too ‘‘ chromatic” and “ melodious” in his sacred 
works, there can be little doubt that there are few more 
impressive pieces than the quartet “ Blest are the departed” ; 
and that the “‘ Last Judgment” indeed contains many 
movements which, although perhaps not in the ‘“‘ severe” 
school, are truly in sympathy with the words which they 
enforce. On the present occasion the performance was 
somewhat unequal, the choir occasionally showing natural 
signs of fatigue, and the wind instruments not always 
being perfectly intune. Many of the choruses were, how- 
ever, finely given, “ Destroyed is Babylon,” and the finale 
being perhaps those most deserving of commendation. 
The solo vocalists in Mozart’s ‘‘ Requiem” were Miss 
De Fonblanque, Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley; and in Spohr’s Oratorio Misses Anna Williams 
and Damian, Mr. Maas (who sang throughout with much 
artistic feeling), and Mr. F. King. 

The institution of the evening performances in the 
Cathedral is a proof of the growing belief that the diminu- 
tion of the miscellaneous secular concerts is a nearer 
approach to the true purposes of the Festival, which should 
ever be to further the cause of charity by furthering the 
cause of art. Certainly a programme of shreds and patches 
may bring a large number of persons who desire rather to 
hear great singers than great works; but if the object of 
these meetings is solely to make money, there are other, 
and even more trifling, entertainments which might be 
organised, the attraction of which we doubt not would 
be infinitely greater. Mendelssohn’s Oratorio ‘St. Paul ”’ 
was the work chosen for the Cathedral performance of 
Wednesday evening; and we are happy to say that it 
drew one of the largest audiences of the Festival. In 
addition to the great choruses in this work, a feature 
appealing most powerfully to the general public is the 
introduction of the Lutheran Chorals, the effect of which 
in the Cathedral was extremely fine. The vigour of the 
choir seemed to have been renewed since the morning 
performances; for certainly most of the choral pieces 
were given with remarkable decision and power, the chorus 
‘*Stone him to death” and the finale “‘ Not unto Him” 
being especially remarkable for precision and beauty of 
tone. Mr. Santley was quite himself in the air ‘‘ Consume 
them all” and, indeed, sang well throughout the Oratorio ; 
Mr. Maas also distinguishing himself by his expressive 
singing in the first part. The other solo vocalists were 
Miss Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. 
F. King, and Signor Ghilberti; the singing of the air ‘‘ Be 
thou faithful,” by Mr. Lloyd, with the finely played 
violoncello obbligato by Mr. E. Howell, being one of the 
great successes of the second part. 

Thursday morning’s performance in the Cathedral com- 
menced with two interesting specimens of Italian Church 
music—the “ Dixit Dominus” of Leonardo Leo, in C 
major, and Palestrina’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater ’—placed, strangely 
enough, in the order named, instead of according to the 
composers’ career. Leo’s Psalm, for double choir, with 
accompaniment for stringed instruments, oboes, and horns, 
is an excellent example of the noblest style of sacred 
composition in the eighteenth century, the scholastic 
power of the composer never being obtruded at the sacrifice 
of the due expression of the text. The fine fugue, ‘‘ Tu es 
sacerdos,” contains some masterly writing, contrasting 
admirably with the more melodious choral movements; 
and the solos, although in places some awkward intervals 
for the voice occur, are extremely effective. Madame 
Albani’s artistic delivery of the air ‘“ Donec Ponam”’ 
deserves special commendation; and the rest of the solos 
were most efficiently rendered by Misses Anna Williams 
and Wakefield, Messrs. Maas and F. King. Palestrina’s 
‘“* Stabat Mater ’’ took us back somewhat suddenly to the 
more severe school of the sixteenth century; but the 
effect of this truly religious, massive choral music, given 





unaccompanied amidst the sacred stillness of a cathedral, 
was most impressive ; and both in this and the preceding 
composition the singing of the choir was remarkable, not 
only for precision and accuracy, but for thorough sympathy 
with the spirit of the works. The solo passages were 
carefully sung by Misses Anna Williams, De Fonblanque, 
H. Wilson, and Damian; Messrs. E. Lloyd, Maas, and F. 
King, and Signor Ghilberti. We must not omit to mention 
that, as a curious confirmation of the fact that “‘ extremes 
meet,” the marks of expression and indications of tempo to 
Palestrina’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” have been carefully added by 
Richard Wagner. After the performance of these two 
representative compositions of the Italian school, came a 
work written in no school at all—Mr. Henry Holmes’s 
new sacred Cantata, ‘‘ Christmas Day,” the text taken from 
Keble’s ‘‘ Verses for Christmas Day.” Unlike the compo- 
sition of Mr. Parry, already noticed, this Cantata excites us 
to nothing beyond a recognition of fair and sound work. 
manship, a result which might readily be anticipated, 
considering Mr. Holmes’s antecedents. But why, we 
must ask, ata Three Choir Festival and in a Cathedral, too, 
where we expect that only creations of the greatest minds 
can find a place, should so colourless a work be selected ? 
Granted that the music is of such a character as worthily 
to sustain the reputation of its composer as an accom. 
plished writer, the visitors at a Festival are not to be 
considered as jurors at a scholastic examination, and very 
properly presume that every work placed in the programme 
has been chosen rather from its power than its harmlessness. 
The purely instrumental portion of this composition—an 
“ Overtura,”’ ‘‘ Preludio,” and two ‘ Intermédios ”—are 
really too insignificant to demand attention; but there is 
much good writing in the choral parts, especially the 
motett, unaccompanied, for triple choir, ‘Thee on the 
bosom laid,” and the final chorus, which, indeed, 
contains more character than any other movement in the 
work, The solo portions are curiously manufactured, 
Keble’s verses, although unaltered, being thrown into a 
dramatic shape, so that we have an Oracle and a 
Maiden, who sometimes sing separately and some- 
times together, the scene, strangely enough, being a 
‘Bethlehem home.” The Oracle, too, ‘‘ addresses the 
multitude” ; so that, although we have no record of such 
events occurring in Bethlehem, opportunities are thus made 
for tenor and soprano music which materially relieves the 
choral portions. The best of these is a duet ‘‘ The Past’ral 
Spirits,” in which there are some highly effective passages 
for the voices, the instrumentation, too, being thoroughly 
sympathetic. Mr. Holmes, who conducted his work, had 
every reason to be satisfied with the manner in which the 
solos were rendered by Miss Anna Williams and Mr. E. 
Lloyd; and, although the choruses are not very exacting, 
the choir took the utmost pains to insure their success. 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Missa Solennis”’ in D, which formed the 
second part of the programme, is a composition the vast 
sublimity of which can but be imperfectly felt on a single 
hearing. That the composer in many of his works intended 
to shadow forth his philosophy is now generally believed, 
but in this Mass we have the most definite utterance of a 
pure religious faith ever given to the world. ‘ From the 
heart it has come, to the heart it shall penetrate,’ was 
written by Beethoven on his manuscript ; and although, as 
we have said, the casual listener can but at first bow in 
reverence, to the heart it must eventually penetrate as 
surely as it came from the heart of its composer, for the 
universality of the language in which the sacred truths are 
so eloquently conveyed places it far above sects and above 
creeds. We are told on the programme that “ owing to its 
great difficulties, and for other reasons, this stupendous work 
is but seldom heard.”’ We will not stay to inquire what the 
‘‘ other reasons ” are which make the hearing of so great a 
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composition a positive rarity, but its “excessive difficulties” 
did not prevent Mr. Joseph Barnby, with a comparatively | 


young choir, from presenting us with such an excellent 
rendering of the Mass at St. James’s Hall, as to awaken a 


new interest in the work, and to encourage the hope that ) 


other Conductors would follow so worthy an example. 


Although, however, this performance took place in 1870, 


again has the Mass been permitted to slumber; and it is ‘ 
indeed to the credit of Mr. Lloyd—who evidently spares 


himself no trouble in the active exercise of his art—that, at 
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Murrah for Merry England. 
SONG WITH CHORUS. 
Words by Barry CoRNWALL. Composed by H. Huco Prerson. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO., 1, Berners Street (W.), and 80 & 81, Queen Street (E.C.) 








Allegro moderato. 
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THE ORPHEUS 


(NEW SERIES) 





VOLUME I.—Cloth, gilt edges, 5/-. 


Thelong daycloses  ... ev 
The Beleaguered ma 

The Homeward Watch 

Come away, come away 
Onward roaming, never weary. 
Hark! the merry drum... 
Vermeland... oo 
Dear land of my fathers a0 
Still amid old Sweden’s Youth 
A Franklyn’s dogge__... 

All things love thee 
A Song of Winter 
Going away ove 
Sleep, my sweet ... Toe ave 
Spring, ye flow’rets... ° 
Summer eve ese ots 

The sweet creature 

To Julia 


eee one 


O thou whose beams (Ossian’ 's ; Hymn) 


T’other day as I sat _ Shade) 


Hark! heard ye not 
The courtly ure (Kitty Fell) .. 
he chase . 
The night i is cloudiess and serene 
Battle song 


A. Sullivan 
A. Sullivan 
H. Smart 
Schafer 
Miller 
Krugh 
Swedish Melody 
Swedish Melody 
Dalecarlian Song 
A. C. Mackenzie 
. L. Hatton 

. L. Hatton 

. L. Hatton 

. L. Hatton 

. L. Hatton 

. L. Hatton 

. L. Hatton 

. L. Hatton 

Sir John Goss 
Sir John Goss 
Sir John Goss 
Sir John Goss 
Ch. Gounod 
Schubert 
Schumann 


VOLUME II. —Cloth, gilt edges, 5]-. 
Weighing anchor (Outward bound)... 


I wish to tune my quivering lyre 
Cheerfulness a 

How dear to me the hour 

Peace deo Se 

With thee, sweet ‘hope aa 


Let maids be false, so wine be ‘true . 


The Wreck of the Hesperus ase 
Hushed in death .. a 
Evening ... ) 
Pibroch of Donuil Dhu 

Night winds that so gently flow 
Breathe soft, ye winds . eee 
My lady is so wondrous ‘fair... 
Come, fill, my boys 

I lov'd a lass ooo 
Love’s good morrow . 
Merrily rolls the mill stream on 
Now night her dusky mantle folds 
Bind my brows ... 


ove 


Sleeping, why now sleeping (serenade) 


Dis 


n returned os 


G. A. Macfarren 
T. F. Walmisley 
Ciro Pinsuti 
Ciro Pinsuti 
J. Fredk. Bridge 
ae Fredk. Bridge 
George C. Martin 
. H. Hiles 
Dr. H. Hiles 
Henry Leslie 
Henry Leslie 
. Baptiste Calkin 
. Baptiste Calkin 
J. Baptiste Calkin 
I Baptiste Calkin 
amuel Reay 
Samuel Reay 
Samuel Reay 
Samuel Reay 
J. Stainer 
Elizabeth Stirling 
Elizabeth Stirling 


VOLUME II. —Cloth, gilt edges, 5]-. 
C. 


Bright sword of liberty 
To night 
O’er moor and mountain. 
Come, boys, drink and venga be 
Married and single 
The Sabbath call 
Evening ... 
Softly, softly (Piano, piano) 
Banish, O maiden 
Lutzow’ swildchase... 
Soldier’s Song .. ana 
Hark! above us ... 
Lovely night 
The two Roses ... aad tes 
The Toper’s Glee on ice 
Integer vite ie vat esa 
The Three Huntsmen _.. 
Parting... 7 
O most holy one. 
He who trusts in ladies fair 
oe’ 's delights 

sence ... 
On wc. owe myrtles 
O cruel maid ae eae ons 
Twine ye roses in your hair ... 
The sun is gone ... ‘ 
Ah! with me (Deh! con me). <o 
Dear maid oe o ow 
I tell thee, boy ... " 
Soldiers’ Chorus... es 


The Ladies aa in hat 
The Mariner’s Song _... coe 
To Song ... oon cate pre 
King Joy 


Calm eyes of beauty (Luci sereni) 
The miner’s song 

Wave a? your hats ... 

Song of Harold Harfager 


M. von Weber 
C. M. von Weber 
L. Spohr 
H. Marschner 

Werner 
C. Kreutzer 


. M. von Weber 
. Werner 
. Kreutzer 


Flemming 
C. Kreutzer 
Otto 


Eisenhofer 
iller 
F. Schneider 
iller 
Kalliwoda 
Pohlentz 
Bergt 
Seyfried 
L. de Call 
Grassini 
H. Werner 
Reichardt 
M. Haydn 
C. M. von Weber 
H. Werner 


: Seyfried 


Annacker 
Baur 
H. Werner 





Dr. St. Pau 
Oft when ol has rest bestowed 
The Twelve 


Lord, I ray Thee, set me free (Libera 


me, Domine) ... ats aa 
The Chapel as eco was 
Every rustling tree 

The Rifleman... 

Pleasing pain 

Through woods and fields 

The Cuckoo oe oie 
Peace of mind 
Huntsman’s joy . 
Maiden, listen 
Beauteous clouds 


wes eee 


Must I then part from thee (Parting) 


War Song 

Slumber sweetly, “dearest “<~ 
The mariner’s return ... hs 
Huntsman’s Song 

Spring-time 
The Equinox ne 
Hilarity ... eco ooo one 
The Request... sa 


oe - 


Hope and fear ° 

Hail to the Can me 

The dying child . ote see 

Soldier’s love... Be ok 

Gondolier’s Serenade ... 

Hie, the shallop .. : 

The —- wave, the drums 
beatin 

The Millers Daughter... ee 

Go, speed thy ~— wee 

Let us be joyful .. a 


ose 


VOLUME V. —Cloth, gilt ate, 5/-. 
C.M 


The Trooper’s Son 

Not a spot on earth so pleasant 
Say, shall the heart 

The last day of May... ott 
Where’s the gain of care eee 
Convivial Song 


The evening bell on the mountaia 


Tell me, on what holy ground 
When the hues of — —_ 
What is life? ... - 
Old Bacchus eee oe 
Serenade ... ous sie 
The Young Musicians ... 

The Rhine... a ne 
O wert thou in the cauld blast 
The time for song is here Jaa 


one 


Good-night “A ooo 
Love and Courage 

The Toast.. ” 
Rest, dearest, rest (Serenade) 
Hard times eee 


The image of the rose . 

Tears of anguish... 

Gentle sounds are floating 

O Fatherland... ese 

Merry May ane 
woadkaginn Volkslied ... 
Farewell, thou lovely forest glade 
Evening ... ose 
Union 

The three chafers o 
The united band .. ‘ 
Onthemarch ... ose 
Vineta coe 
The Northman’ 8 Song «. 


The Dance 

VOLUM E 
Come, let us join the roundelay 
What ho! What, Shepherd, ho! 


on aoe 


VI. 


Home, they brought her warrior dead 


Come, live withme __... wee 
Thro’ yon lattice window ese 
Breathe, my harp 

Fare thee well! and if for ever. 
Come, follow me... 
Autumn is come again .. 


(To be continued.) 
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VOLES IV.—Cloth, gilt caps, 5/-. 


a em ‘Call 
G. W. Fink 


Kalliwoda 
C. Kreutzer 
Kuhlau 

F. Otto 

L. de Call 
C. Kreutzer 
L. Spohr 
Steinacker 
C. Kreutzer 


Eisenhofer 
Hoesler 
Pohlenz 

C. Kreutzer 
C. Kreutzer 
S. H. Dehn 
C. A, Bertelsmann 
F. Otto 

F. Schubert 
I. I. Viotta 
Kicken 

F. Schubert 
Kicken 


Schneider 


. von Weber 
P. Winter 

P. Winter 

B. Molique 

L. De Call 

B. Molique 

C. G. Belcke 
Fuss 

C. S. Reissiger 
C. Blum 


C. F. Ackers 
F. Busse 

F. Kiicken 
F. Kiicken 
F. Kiicken 
Ferd. Ries 
F. Kiicken 
L. Spohr 
Zollner 
I. Kicken 
J. Dirrner 
G. Reichardt 
G. Reichardt 
FE G. Miiller 
Franz Abt 
Franz Abt 
Franz Abt 
Franz Abt 
Franz Abt 
A. E. Marschner 
H. Truhn 

. Otto 

. E. Becker 
Franz Abt 
F. Kiicken 
J. Otto 


W. Beale 

W. Beale 

J. Barnby 
Arthur Carnall 
Eisenhofer 

Sir H. R. Bishop 
C. A. Macirone 
E. T. Driffield 
F. Corder 


A COLLECTION OF GLEES AND PART-SONGS FOR MALE VOICES. 
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the second Festival he has conducted, Beethoven’s mas- 

terpiece has been produced with every attention to the 

minutest details, and, for the first time in this country, in 

a Cathedral. The exhaustive analysis of the work by Mr. 
_ F. Niecks, which appeared last year in THE Musica 

Times (referred to in the programme of the Festival), will 

no doubt be fresh in the recollection of most of our readers ; 

but no study of the composition, even with the aid of a 
pianoforte, can convey more than a faint idea of the effect 
of the massive choral and instrumental writing upon the 
ear, or of the contrasts of feeling when uttered by a trained 
choir in a building so thoroughly sympathetic with its 
religious purport. Considering the work the choristers 
had already gone through, the performance was indeed a 
marvellous one. The calm and impressive ‘‘ Kyrie”; the 
“ Gloria ”—with the fugue “In Gloria Dei Patris”; the 
“Credo ’—including the awe-inspiring ‘‘ Crucifixus,” the 
mysterious breathing of the words “‘ Sepultus est,” and the 
wondrous double fugue, ‘‘ Et vitam venturi”; the brief, 
but fervent ‘‘Sanctus’’; the ‘‘ Benedictus ”—in which the 
solo and choral parts are so exquisitely woven in with the 
violin obbligato—-and the finale, ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” were sung 
with a decision and true appreciation of the composer’s 
meaning reflecting the highest credit upon the Conductor 
and the members of the choir ; indeed, the rendering of this 

reat Mass may be pronounced a memorable achievement 
in the history of the Three Choir Festivals; and Mr. C. H. 
Lloyd—who besides conducting the work with remarkable 
intelligence, took every movement in the right tempo—has 
aright indeed to be proud of his success. The principal 
vocalists were Madame Albani (whose charming voice and 
refined style were admirably adapted for the arduous 
soprano solos), Madame Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. 
Santley, all of whom had evidently studied the work with 
the reverence due to its exceptional claims; and the 
exacting violin obbligato to the ‘‘ Benedictus’? was most 
sympathetically rendered by M. Sainton. 

No novelty was given at the second miscellaneous con- 
cert in the Shire Hall on Thursday evening; but Sir W. S. 
Bennett’s Overture, ‘‘ Die Waldnymphe,” and Schumann’s 
Symphony in B flat—both well-played by the orchestra— 
gave some musical importance to the programme. Men- 
tion must be made, too, of the artistic performance of 
Vieuxtemps’ ‘“ Ballade et Polonaise” on the violin, by 
Mr. Sutton, a young pupil of M. Sainton, which elicited 
warm and well-deserved applause. Madame Albani’s fine 
tendering of the air ‘‘Souvenir dei prim’ anni,” from 
Herold’s “ Le Pré aux Clercs” (with M. Sainton’s excel- 
lent violin obbligato), and her dramatic singing of the duet, 
“Una remota, vaga remembranza,” from Wagner’s “‘ Der 
Fliegende Hollander ” (with Mr. Santley), were important 
features in the vocal portion of the selection ; solos being 
also contributed by Misses Anna Williams and Damian, 
Madame Patey, Messrs. E. Lloyd, Maas, and Santley, and 
Signor Ghilberti. The choral pieces for male voices, 
“Thou comest here,” from Mendelssohn’s ‘“ CEdipus,” 
and Mr. E. Prout’s spirited chorus, ‘‘ Hail to the Chief,” 
gave some employment to the members of the choir; 
enough, perhaps, considering their labours since the com- 
mencement of the week. 

Handel’s ‘“‘ Messiah,” on the last morning of the Festival, 
attracted, as usual, a large audience to the Cathedral. 
The soprano solos were divided between Madame Albani 
and Miss Anna Williams (the first-named artist singing 
‘*T know that my Redeemer liveth ” a semitone above the 
lowered pitch, which, from some unexplained cause, pre- 
vailed during the Festival), and those for contralto between 
Madame Patey and Miss Damian. Mr. Maas sang the 
whole of the tenor part, and Mr. Santley and Mr. F. King 
divided the bass solos. The choruses were remarkably 
well given, and the performance of the Oratorio was in 
every respect highly satisfactory. - 

A Special Evening Choral Service in the nave of the 
Cathedral concluded the Festival, to which the admission 
was free. The Magnificat and Nunc dimittis, composed 
by Mr. C. H. Lloyd for the occasion, were sung with much 
effect, the soprano solo, in the Magnificat, being excellently 
tendered by Master Carrington, a chorister boy from St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square (to whom assuredly the passages for 
the Youth in “ Elijah’ should have been intrusted), and 


Both these compositions are modern in feeling; but, without 
any undue display of learning, the text is set with such 
musicianlike skill and pure devotional sympathy as to com- 
mand the attention of all who worship with the heart; and 
we have little doubt that they will take a permanent place 
amongst recent contributions to the musical service of the 
church. The Anthem was Sir F. A. Gore QOuseley’s 
‘The Lord is the true God,” which was well sung by the 
united choirs, as were also the Choral, “‘ Let all men,” 
from Mendelssohn’s ‘*‘ Hymn of Praise,” at the commence- 
ment, and Beethoven’s ** Hallelujah,” from the ‘* Mount of 
Olives,” at the conclusion of the service. 

As so much has been said respecting the behaviour of 
the auditors in the Cathedral during these Festivals, it will 
be well if we testify, from our own experience, not only 
how earnestly and devotedly every one seemed to feel and 
sympathise with the sublime teachings of the great musical 
masters, but how their respect for the building in which 
they were given forth urged them both to enter and quit 
their seats with the demeanour rather of a congregation 
than an audience. This is as it should be; and as the 
observance of this order removes one of the important 
objections to the Cathedral performances, the fact cannot 
be too widely known. The special character of these 
meetings will ever make them stand apart from musical 
Festivals of far greater proportions. As our readers know, 
we have always advocated their claims to the attention of 
musicians as well as to the general public; for however 
large may be the room, and however the number of the 
performers may be adapted to its size, amidst the solemn 
surroundings of a Cathedral only can the great sacred 
works be heard as they should be heard—apart from those 
distracting influences inseparable from their performance 
in a secular building. 

Incidentally we have alluded to the conducting of Mr. C. H. 
Lloyd; and a review of his labours during the entire Festival 
now warrants us in offering him our warmest congratula- 
tions upon a success which he has so worthily won by his 
unremitting care, zeal, and intelligence. A word of com- 
mendation is also due to Mr. Langdon Colborne, who 
presided at the organ at the morning performances in the 
Cathedral, and to Mr. Done, who played the pianoforte 
accompaniments to some of the vocal pieces at the secular 
concert, and the organ part in “ St. Paul” on Wednesday 
evening in the Cathedral. The pecuniary results of the 
Festival are on the whole encouraging, for, although the 
collections were not so large as at the last Gloucester 
meeting, it must be remembered that, in consequence of the 
warm debate as to the continuance of the Festivals, 
strenuous efforts were then made to increase the fund for 
the Charity, and sums were contributed by the Corporations 
of the three cities. On the present occasion it is estimated 
that when the accounts are finally made up the amount 
to be handed over to the Charity will reach £1,500 
or £1,600, 





On Saturday, the 25th ult., Professor Macfarren, the 
Principal of the Royal Academy of Music, addressed the 
students at the Institution, in Tenterden Street, Hanover 
Square, on the occasion of the inauguration of the new 
academic year. After speaking of the responsibilities of 
subprofessors, and the honour conferred on them by that 
appointment, he asked the pupils to consider what their 
duties were in the Academy. They did not come there to 
study music as an amusement. It would degrade the 
wonderful subject which engrossed their life’s attention to 
regard it fora moment as a pastime and recreation. If 
they entered into the pursuit of that study, it must be the 
prime—he could almost say the sole—object of their 
attention ; and other subjects which engaged their thoughts 
should all bear upon that one chief consideration. To be 
a musician, indeed, was in itself a great and glorious privi- 
lege. Addressing the pupils as musicians, he asked them 
to think for a moment of the important calling of an artist. 
He reminded them of Schiller’s apologue of the division of 
the earth, and the complaint of the artist that there was 
no portion of the world left for him. ‘“ Yes,” said Zeus, 
‘‘you are not unregarded. For you, the heart of man; be 
that your study and your empire.” All the arts were 
connected, and the reflection upon one another enhanced 





the baritone solo in the Nunc dimittis by Mr. Santley. 





the beauty of each. Goldsmith said, and Talleyrand 
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quoted, that speech was given to man not only to 
express his thoughts, but to conceal them; but music was 

« a higher function than the expression or the concealment 
of thoughts. Music uttered what was beyond the reach of 
words; and whereas speech might describe our feelings, 
music went beyond the description, and produced the 
feeling itself. Architecture had been claimed as the fittest 
analogy to music, in that neither did music nor architecture 
reproduce natural objects; but architecture was based on 
natural principles of geometry, perspective, and proportion, 
and it had the power of conjuring in the thoughts of the 
beholder images of the mind apart from images of the 
building—feelings of reverence, lightness, respect, or gaiety. 
Music could awaken all these ideas-_the highest sublimity, 
the lightest mirth, and it could present every shade of 
feeling between them. He referred to the acoustic and 
operatic classes of the Academy, and said that the former 
was under the care of the present Examiner on the subject 
in Cambridge University; and it would be becoming on 
those pupils who sought a knowledge of the deepest branch 
of musical study to enter the class. In the operatic depart- 
ment there seemed to be more appearance of amusement ; 
but if it was to be sought as an amusement only, the 
study of operatic music could only be degraded to triviality. 
The experience of the past few years had proved that to 
practise with action gave a freedom to the performance of 
singers who aimed at nothing further than the concert- 
room, or the drawing-room, and it took from them certain 
restraints which impeded good qualities until such freedom 
could be acquired. Speaking of the result of the annual 
examination, he said they came to the Academy to study 
an art, and the medal obtained as a prize was but a 
secondary consideration. He urged them to remember 
the many c:rcumstances that might interfere with success 
at an examination, and said that work was not to be 
slackened, or painstaking abandoned, because a prize 
was not gained, alluding, in support of his contention, 
to the Greek poem of ‘‘Alcestis,” and to the tragedy 
on the subject by Euripides, which was offered in com- 
petition at the Olympic Games, and failed of the 
prize. 


THE twenty-fifth series of Saturday Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace, which commence on the oth inst., will 
include the following works, performed for the first 
time: Raff's Symphony, ‘‘Summer”; Bizet’s ‘‘ Roma,” 
Suite for Orchestra; Sullivan’s new Cantata, ‘ The 
Martyr of Antioch ” (conducted by the composer) ; Liszt’s 
Symphonic Poem, “The Ideal”; Goetz’s Pianoforte 
Concerto in B flat; Bandini’s Symphony (for which 
the first prize was adjudged out of ninety-two com- 
positions, at Turin, July, 1880); Smetana’s Sym- 
phonic Poem, ‘‘ My Fatherland”; T. Wingham’s Festival 
Overture, ‘ Mors janua vite’’; Airs de Ballet, from Pon- 
chielli’s ‘‘ Le due Gemelle ” ; Hofmann’s ‘* Zwiegesprach ” 
and “ Carnaval,” from “Italian Love-stories” ; H.Gadsby’s 
new Dramatic Cantata, ‘Columbus’; W. Mac- 
farren’s Overture, ‘‘Hero and Leander”; Saint-Saéns’s 
Overture to the ‘‘ Yellow Princess”; A. C. Mackenzie’s 
** Burns,” a Scottish Fantasia for Orchestra; Schubert’s 
Symphony in D, and Overture, ‘“ The Devil’s Country 
House”; Cherubini’s Scherzo for strings; Mozart’s 
Serenade for strings (1787). It is also hoped to pro- 
duce a Manuscript Symphony by the late Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett. The works of Beethoven, Haydn, 
Mozart, Weber, Spohr, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Wagner, Brahms, &c., will, as usual, be amply represented 
in the programmes. Amongst the artists who will appear 
may be mentioned : Instrumentalists—Madame Montigny 
Rémaury, Miss Janotha, Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr Ernst 
Frank, Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr Joachim, Herr Ludwig 
Straus, Mr. Sutton (first appearance), Herr Robert Haus- 
mann, Herr Heinrich Barth, and Mr. Eugene D’Albert 
{Queen’s Scholar, National Training School for Music). 
Vocalists—Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Barton (her first appear- 
ance), Mdlle. Louise Pyk (her first appearance), Madame 
Koch Bossenberger (her first appearance), Mr. Santley, 
Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Herbert Reeves. Arrange- 
ments are pending with Madame Schumann (in the event 
of her coming to this country), Madame Essipoff, Miss 
Mary Krebs, and Signor Sarasate. 


‘ballads, and selections from the Oratorios; the principal 


WE are informed that Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons \ 
have sent to the Melbourne Exhibition three grand pianos 
and three upright iron grands, with their newly patented 
Sostenente improvements, which were publicly tested onf 
August 4 last, at St. James’s Hall. Perhaps the most)” 
important, as it is the most recent, appliance in these ; 
instruments is the patent tone compensator and renovator, 
by which the pianoforte, that has hitherto been at a’ 
disadvantage as compared with other stringed instruments, 
may be so modulated as to preserve a definite and equal) 
quality of tone, which can at any time be easily renewed. 
It should be remarked that when, for instance, the tone of! 
a violin deteriorates through age, or from other causes 
which have nothing to do with its original soundness and 
perfection, the strings have to be adjusted to a different} 
height from the body of the instrument by means of a\ 
new bridge of greater height. A similar effect is produced © 
by the compensating mechanism in these pianos; the 
strings pass over the top of the compensating bars and 
then on to the bridge of the sounding-board, and a series 
of screws regulate the position of the bars as may be 
required for the purpose of securing or restoring com. 
plete unity and fulness of tone, the adjusting pressure-bar | 
so controlling the pressure of the strings on the bridges as } 
to increase or diminish it at once. Many other improve. 
ments in these instruments have also been effected; and 
there can be little doubt that they will fairly represent the 
progress made by England in the manufacture of first- 
class pianofortes. 


THE prospectus for the tenth season of the Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society announces eight Concerts (six being in- |) 
cluded in the subscription). There is also some probability | 
of additional performances being given. The first Concert 
will take place on Thursday, November 11, when Handel’s 
‘* Judas Maccabzus” will be performed, the usual Orchestra 
of 100 members being increased by the band of the Cold- 
stream Guards. On December 2, Mendelssohn’s “ Elijah” 
will be given, the principal artists being Madame Albani, 
Madame Antoinette Sterling, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and Mr. 
Ludwig. Professor Macfarren’s Oratorio, ‘“‘ St. John the 
Baptist”? (which has never yet been performed at the 
Royal Albert Hall), is included in the programme; and 
arrangements are pending for the production of Mr. Sulli- 
van’s new Cantata. In addition to these works, Rossini’s 
‘‘ Stabat Mater,” Mendelssohn’s ‘“‘ Hymn of Praise,” and 
Handel’s “‘ Messiah,” will be given during the season. 
Besides the artists already mentioned, engagements have 
been made with Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Anna Williams, Madame Patey, Madame Mary Cummings, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Joseph Maas, Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
Mr. Frederick King, and Signor Foli. The Concerts have 
been fixed for the following dates: November 11, Decem- 
ber 2, Boxing-Day (December 27), January 20, February 17, 
Ash-Wednesday (March 2), March 24, and Good Friday 
(April 15), the performances on Boxing-Day and Ash-Wed- 
nesday not being included in the subscription. The Band 
and Choir will number 1,000 members, Mr. Barnby being 
the Conductor, and Dr. Stainer the organist. 


THE prospectus of the sixth series of Mr. George Watts’s 
Subscription Philharmonic Concerts at the Royal Pavilion, | 
Brighton, announces one morning and two evening Con. || 
certs, with an excellent band and choir, under the conduc- } 
torship of Mr. Frederick Kingsbury, in connection with | 
Signor Randegger, and Mr. Lindsay Sloper. The season |) 
will commence on Saturday morning, the 23rd instant, § 
with Rossini’s Oratorio, ‘‘ Moses in Egypt.” The prin- © 
cipal vocalists will be Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, / 
Mdlle. Mathilde Enequist, Miss Julia Elton, Messrs. i 
E. Lloyd, W. H. Cummings, Wallace Wells, Bridson, 
and Hilton, and Herr Henschel. The second Con- | 
cert, on Monday evening, November 8, will consist of 
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vocalists being Miss Robertson, Mdlle. Lido, Madame 
Trebelli, and Mr. Sims Reeves; solo pianoforte, Mr. Willem 
Coenen, and other eminent artists. The third Concert, on 
Thursday evening, December 2, will be for the benefit of 
Mr. Watts, when Misses Robertson and F. Robertson, 
Madame Patey, Messrs. E. Lloyd, Joseph Maas, and 
G. Fox, Signor Franceschi, Mdlle. De Paris, M. E. De 





Paris, and many other artists have promised their services. 
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THE prospectus of the twenty-first season of the Sunder- 
land Philharmonic Society promises three Subscription 
Concerts, the first of which will take place on Wednesday, 
November 17, when Handel’s Oratorio ‘‘Samson” will 
be given, with the additional accompaniments, written 
for the forthcoming Leeds Festival by Mr. Ebenezer Prout. 
The principal vocalists engaged for this work are Madame 
Nouver, Miss Damian, Mr. Harper Kearton, Mr. Forster, 
and Signor Foli. At the second concert, on Monday, 
January 17, 1881, will be performed, for the first time in 
Sunderland, Henry Smart’s Cantata “ The Bride of Dun- 
kerron,”’ and a miscellaneous selection, the principal singers 
being Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Joseph Maas, and Mr. 
Bridson. Dr. Macfarren’s Cantata ‘The Lady of the 
Lake” will be produced at the third Concert, in consequence 
of its great success on the occasion of its first performance 
in Sunderland two seasons ago. ‘The orchestra will be 
again under the leadership of Mr. Henry Nuttall, of Man_ 
chester; Conductor, Mr. William Rea; and hon. organist 
Mr. Thomas Hutchinson, Mus. Bac., Oxon. . 


THE prospectus of Mr. Spark’s “‘ Popular Concerts” for 
the seventh season, at the Music Hall, Worcester, an- 
nounces that ‘“‘ England’s greatest contralto,” Madame 
Patey, has been engaged for the first concert, and that 
the following additional eminent artists will also appear : 
Miss Mary Davies, Mr. Frank Boyle, Mr. Frederick King, 
Mr. Edward Howell (solo violoncello), and Mr. Thouless 
(solo pianist and conductor), How these ‘ eminent 
artists’? may like this meek catalogue of their names 
under the heading of the ‘greatest contralto” in the 
“ greatest ”’ type, we cannot say ; but let us hope that they 
will be better treated in the concert than in the prospectus. 
Madame Ilma di Murska, Madame Sinico, Madame Emma 
Beasley, and Signor Campobello are also engaged; and at 
the second (an instrumental) concert, a selection from Mr. 
Edward De Jong’s Manchester Band will appear. Three 
concerts are to be given, commencing on November 4. 


SomEewuart of a novelty in the musical annals of West- 
minster Abbey, we believe, will be the celebration there of 
a species of Gregorian Festival on the afternoon of Saturday, 
the 30th inst., on which date it is intended to hold a special 
Harvest Thanksgiving Service, the musical arrangements 
to be under the management of the London Gregorian 
Choral Association. The Association has published a 
Harvest Festival Book, containing a setting of the Com- 
munion Office as well as Evensong; and this book, a 
companion to that annually employed at the Festival in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, will be used at the Westminster 
meeting. The Gregorian Association has also the musical 
management of the Festival of the (Medical) Guild of St. 
Luke, which takes place at St. Paul’s Cathedral on the 
evening of Monday, the 18th inst. (St. Luke’s Day). 


Tue Harvest Thanksgiving Services at St. Peter’s, 
Great Windmill Street, on Sunday the 26th ult., were 
attended by large congregations. At the morning service 
the Anthem was Dr. Stainer’s ‘‘ Ye shall dwell in the 
land”? and the Te Deum, Dykes in F. A Kyrie and 
Hymn-tune composed by the organist, Mr. A. Dorey, 
were sung at this service with excellent effect. At Even- 
song the Anthem was Sir John Goss’s “‘I will magnify,” 
and the “ Harvest-tide Thanksgiving” (J. Barnby) was 
sung at both services. The preacher in the morning was 
the Rev. H. A. Sherringham and in the evening the Rev. 
P. T. Bainbrigge. The services (which were very well 
rendered) were accompanied throughout by Mr. Dorey, 
who also played the Hallelujah Chorus as a concluding 
Voluntary. 


Tue Annual Festival of the London Church Choir 
Association will take place on Thursday evening, Novem- 
ber 4, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, under the conductorship of 
Mr. J. R. Murray. We believe that the Association make 
a point of introducing a new service and a new anthem by 
modern composers at each Festival. The idea is certainly 
a good one; and some of the works which have been so 
called forth are of a very high order of merit. For the 
coming Festival, the Magnificat and Nunc dimittis have 
been written by Mr. C. E. Stephens, and the Anthem— 
“ The Lord hear thee in the day of trouble’’—is from the 
pen of Mr. Hamilton Clarke, and is in eight parts. 





THE Borough of Hackney Choral Association has 
issued its prospectus for the coming season. Four 
concerts will, as usual, be given at Shoreditch Town 
Hall, under the conductorship of Mr. Ebenezer Prout. 
The chief works announced for performance are Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Lobgesang” and “95th Psalm,” Goetz’s “ 137th 
Psalm,” Hofmann’s ‘“ Melusina,” the ‘ Spring” and 
“Summer” from Haydn’s ‘‘ Seasons,” Schumann’s “ Hymn 
to Night” (first performance in England), Miss Alice 
Mary Smith’s ‘“‘Ode to the North-East Wind,” Gade’s 
‘* Spring’s Message,” Schubert’s ‘* Song of the Spirits over 
the Waters,” and the finale to ‘Loreley.” The dates of 
the concerts are Tuesdays, November 23, January 25, 
1881, March 22, and May to. 


A STRONG appeal to the residents of Cheltenham and its 
neighbourhood is put forth in the “‘ Record of the Proceed- 
ings of the Cheltenham Musical Society,” the object of 
which is, and ever has been, the practice and performance ot 
high-class music. Last season the following works were 
given at the public concerts: Sterndale Bennett’s ‘‘ Woman 
of Samaria,” First Act of ‘Don Giovanni” (Mozart), 
the.‘ Messe Solennelle ” (Gounod), and a selection from 
‘“* Faust” (Gounod). A long list of compositions performed 
by the Society since its formation is also given; and a 
perusal of the rules and the statement of accounts affords 
sufficient evidence that the Association is in every respect 
worthy of the encouragement and patronage of the music- 
loving public. 


THE Chevé Choral Association, which commenced work 
last February, and gave a very successful Concert at St. 
Andrew’s Hall in May, has already entered upon its second 
season. It differs from the majority of Choral Societies in 
providing instruction in sight-singing for beginners, as 
well as choral practice (unaccompanied) for the more 
advanced, who are required to undergo an examination in 
reading, &c., before being admitted to the full privileges 
of membership. The elementary division commences 
practice on the 4th, and the advanced on the 5th instant. 
The meetings are held at 28, Warwick Lane, Newgate 
Street. The Conductor is Mr. G. W. Bullen. 


TuHeE South London Choral Association has taken the 
lease of the capacious building known as the Surrey 
Masonic Hall, Camberwell New Road, the title of which 
will be altered to the ‘*‘ South London Institute of Music,” 
and where the work of the above-mentioned Society will be 
carried out. The preliminary arrangements for the ensu- 
ing season, 1880-1, comprise a performance at each of the 
London Ballad Concerts at St. James’s Hall; Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Elijah,” Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” a series of three 
Concerts, on the Association’s own responsibility, at St. 
James’s Hall, and weekly performances and lectures at 
the new Institute. 


Mr. WILLIAM LEMARE announces the following works 
for performance by the Brixton Choral Society during the 
forthcoming series of four Concerts: Haydn’s ‘‘ Creation,” 
F. Hiller’ss Cantata, ‘““A Song of Victory,” Weber's 
“ Preciosa,’’ Mendelssohn’s “ Loreley,’”’ Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,” Dr. Sullivan’s Oratorio, ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” and 
Handel’s “Samson.” The third series of Organ Recitals, 
given under Mr. Lemare’s direction at Angell Town 
Institution, will commence on the 2nd inst., when Mr. E. 
H. Turpin will preside at the instrument. 


THE success which attended the efforts of the Dublin 
Orchestral Union to provide high-class instrumental con- 
certs last season has emboldened the Committee to continue 
their exertions by giving, if sufficiently supported, three 
Concerts during the coming musical season, with an 
orchestra of between forty and fifty performers. The 
services of vocal and instrumental artists of ability will be 
secured, and varied and attractive programmes provided 
at each concert. The Conductor is Mr. W. H. Telford, 
Mus. Bac. 


WE understand that at the Annual Festival of the Sion 
College Choral Union, which usually takes place in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral towards the close of the year, the chief 
musical feature will be Handel’s “‘ Dettingen Te Deum.” 
The date of the Festival will probably be November 23. 
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Mr. J. A. MATTHEWS announces three Subscription 
Concerts during the coming season at Cheltenham, in con- 
nection with his Choral Society, the first of which will take 
place on Tuesday evening, November 16. The principal 
vocalists engaged are Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Madame Enriquez, Mr. Redfern Hollins, and Mr. Bridson; 
solo pianist, Mr. Frederick Cliffe ; leader of the band, Mr. 
E. G. Woodward; and solo organist and Conductor, Mr. J. 
A. Matthews, 


TuE following works will be performed by the Plymouth 
Vocal Association, under the conductorship of Mr. F. N. 
Lohr, during the coming (the fourteenth) season: ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater” and a miscellaneous selection, ‘‘ Messiah,”’ “ Lily 
of Killarney,” and ‘‘ Naaman.” There will also be a per- 
formance in Lent. The Society has given sixty Concerts, 
at which the best works have been performed with a full 
orchestra and with London artists. 


Tue valuable library of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
has been intrusted to the custody of Messrs. Novello, Ewer 
and Co., and removed from Exeter Hall to No. 1, Berners 
Street, where the statue of Handel by Roubiliac will also 
be placed. 








REVIEWS. 


The Grammar of Music. 
Oxon. 





By Henry Hiles, Mus. Doc., 
Book II. Counterpoint and Form. 
[Forsyth Brothers. ] 


In this second volume of his ‘‘Grammar of Music” Dr. 
Hiles shows quite as much independence of view as in the 
first. He rejects at the outset all those rules of the old 
contrapuntists which are not really observed by modern 
composers, The student, he says, ‘“‘ should strive to exhibit 
in his contrapuntal writing a control of the immense 
resources of advanced harmony; and nothing would so 
hinder his progress in the higher branches of the art as a 
blind unreasoning submission to the rules of former ages.” 
Such an obvious truth should not require to be urged at 
the present day; yet we can see that it is needed when 
we turn to Cherubini’s “‘ Cours de Contrepoint et de 
Fugue” and find that this great modern authority forbids 
the use in melody of the major and minor seventh, the 
major sixth, the diminished fifth, and the tritone. The 
following example, given by Dr. Hiles, is specially con- 
structed so as to show how the old rules may be broken 
at every accent, and almost at, every pulse, without pro- 
ducing a bad effect :— 
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But as these obsolete dogmas are still dear to examiners, Dr. 
Hiles includes them in his treatise for the benefit of any 
students who may happen to require them. The examples 
in this section of the work are numerous and interesting. 
They include the “ Old Hundredth ” treated in a variety of 
ways, some extracts from already published works of Dr. 
Hiles, and from the compositions of Purcell, Bach, Men- 
delssohn, &c. Those from Beethoven’s “ Studies’? are 
singularly unlike in style to his musical compositions, and 
some of them are written in medieval church modes. Dr. 
Hiles does not explain the peculiarities of these scales, 
which indeed have little interest nowadays for the musician, 
except when he finds them in an ecclesiastical subject or 
in a national melody which he may have to harmonise. 
It is remarkable that many of these old subjects cannot be 
accompanied by chords in the massive style, while, on the 
other hand, the themes of modern music rarely have 
stamina enough to bear contrapuntal treatment. Yet 
several of the most noted composers of the day, as, 


selves masters of counterpoint. The student who wishe: 
to have his part in the revival of this old but ever nece:- 
sary branch of composition will find much in Dr. Hiles’s 
work to assist him. He will see that the object of the study 
is not to write under unnatural restrictions, nor to imitate 
an antiquated style, but to produce melodious part-writing. 

The Section on Form commences with an analysis of 
Rhythm. Dr. Hiles does not approve of the modern 
method of barring, in which each bar is made to include 
as few notes as possible, and in which, therefore, the com. 
plete rhythmic measure may consist of three or four bars, 
The inconvenience of this method is, he thinks, particularly 
shown in the notation of waltzes, where four of the con- 
ventional bars go to make up a rhythmic measure. Many 
of the movements in Handel’s oratorios, the Lachrymosa of 
Mozart’s‘* Requiem,” and the slow movement of Beethoven’s 
‘* Pastoral Symphony ” show the complete phrases noted as 
single bars. Modern editors have sometimes altered this 
method of barring, as in the chorus ‘“* And with his stripes,” 
supposing that the great number of notes in each bar ren- 
dered the music difficult to read. 

The combination of phrases into sentences is next dealt 
with, and then the minuet, the march, the rondo, and the 
sonata form are explained. Mention ought to have been 
made of the peculiar developments which the concerto 
and the overture have gone through. Lastly, the fugue is 
treated at some length, and a variety of examples of real 
and tonal answers are given. Dr. Hiles points out the 
close analogy which exists between the sections of the 
fugue and those of the sonata form, showing that the old 
masters already discerned those principles of construction 
which modern composers have worked out with so much 
beauty of detail. 

The great task which musical theorists have before them 
at present is to bring the old rules into agreement with the 
practice of modern composers and to found their explana- 
tions on the demonstrated truths of science. The day of 
personal “systems” has long passed away. Dr. Hiles’s 
treatise seems to us one of the most successful efforts in 
this work of transformation. 


Second Mass (D minor). Composed by L. Cherubini. 
[Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Tuat the artistic value of Cherubini’s compositions is 
slowly but surely asserting itself, after many years of 
comparative neglect, is a proof that the fashion of the time 
tends towards revivals ; for, presuming that the high worth 
of musical creations ensured them a permanent place in 
public estimation, there could be no reason for the forma- 
tion of Associations, the avowed object of which is to make 
the present generation acquainted with works in no 
respect inferior, and often indeed superior, to those which 
for years have obtained general acceptance. From its 
length the Mass in D minor is scarcely so well suited for 
use in the church as the Mass in F; but it is undoubtedly 
one of its composer’s noblest works, in largeness of design 
indeed resembling Beethoven’s Mass in D, and developing 
to the fullest extent Cherubini’s views on what should con- 
stitute the principles of sacred musical art. The fugues 
are throughout not only grand specimens of that contra- 
puntal power which the composer possessed in so eminent 
a degree, but in every place so deeply sympathise with the 
text as to impress the hearer rather with the sublimity of 
their expression than the science of their construction. The 
appearance of this fine Mass, in the familiar octavo edition 
now before us, will no doubt spread a knowledge of its 
manifold beauties far and wide. We have alluded to 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, but Choral Societies may rest 
assured that, although in grandeur of construction some 
comparison can be made between this composition and 
the one under notice, no such vocal difficulties will be 
encountered as exist in Beethoven’s Mass; and, indeed, 
notwithstanding the masterly writing displayed in each 
movement, the due rendering of the work is quite within 
the power of any well-trained and earnest choir. 


Third Sonata for the Pianoforte. Composed for Agnes 
Zimmermann, and affectionately dedicated to her, by G. A. 
Macfarren. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


WERE it not for the few conscientious artists who, like 





for instance, Wagner and Brahms, have proved them- 
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published compositions, keep the classical forms in our 
mind, there might be a danger of their gradually dying 
out; for not only have we a glut of ephemeral works in the 
market, but we are surrounded by prophets who fore- 
shadow a future where order and systematic arrangement 
of ideas shall be considered as barriers to the free develop- 
ment of a composer’s genius. Within the limits of our 
necessarily brief review of the Sonata before us it would be 
quite impossible to do full justice to its merits; but we 
may say that in beauty of subject, especially in the first and 


| third movements, and in constructive power throughout, 
| it is equal, if not superior, to any of the composer’s works. 
| The Sonata is in G minor, and commences with a bold 


theme which is used with much effect, wholly and in 

ents, throughout the movement. The gradual ap- 
proach to D flat major—in which key the melodious second 
subject appears—is extremely beautiful; and the natural 


| manner in which the episodes grow up, before the intro- 


duction of the opening theme in the dominant of the 
original key, may serve as a lesson to those who fancy 
that any “ padding” will suffice until the reappearance of 
adefinite subject. Another point of interest is the recur- 
rence of the second theme in E major (enharmonically of 
course not an uncommon transition from the key in which 
it originally appeared) the effect of the running accompani- 
ment of quavers, in octaves, for the left hand being 
extremely good. After the introduction of the principal 
subject in the key of the Sonata—creeping in at first in the 
bass—we have some excellent writing (the second subject 
now introduced in E flat major), the whole of the passages 
to the conclusion of the movement, without presenting any 
undue difficulties, being extremely effective, and lying well 
under the hands. The slow movement, in E flat major, is 
based on a most attractive subject, which is excellently 
contrasted by a theme in the dominant, the harmonies of 
which are afterwards skilfully varied. A good point, after 
the introduction of a fragment of the opening subject in 
G flat major, is the enharmonic change to F sharp minor ; 
and we may also mention the highly effective manner in 
which both the leading themes die away in the coda. The 
Scherzo has an appropriately playful and bright subject in 
C minor, with which the Trio, in the tonic major, forms a 
good contrast. After the return to the Scherzo, and a 
pause in C minor, the moveinent effectively ends in the 
major, with four bars based upon the subject of the Trio. 
The last movement, “ Allegro agitato,’’ is full of vigour, 
the change of key, as well as the varied character of the 
passages, keeping the interest constantly alive. Amongst 
the many noticeable points in this movement may be 
mentioned the persistent dwelling upon the harmony of 
the diminished seventh, which, as may be observed in other 
portions of the Sonata, is evidently a favourite chord with 
the composer. Remarkable instances of this occur com- 
mencing with the third bar of page 28, the final rest in B 
flat major having an excellent effect. It must be mentioned 
that the unity of the work is preserved by the introduction 
of the second subject of the first movement in the original 
key, D flat, with a placid triplet accompaniment. Its 
appearance here, in 6-8 time—necessitating two bars for 
every one in the first movement, which is in C time—is as 
surprising as it is beautiful; and the effect is afterwards 
heightened by its being placed in other keys; the brightness 
of the return to the opening subject of the last movement, 
with its ample development, being materially increased by 
the contrast. We regret that we can do no more than 
indicate the salient points of this interesting work; but the 
public will no doubt have frequent opportunities of dwelling 
in detail upon its beauties through the magic touch of 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, for whom the Sonata was 
expressly written, and to whom it is most appropriately 
dedicated. 


Ungarische Tanze. Fir das Pianoforte zu vier Handen 
von Johannes Brahms. [Novello, Ewer & Co.] 


Everysopy will have a hearty welcome for this con- 
tinuation of the Hungarian Dances, which during several 
years, and in various forms, have given delight to drawing- 
tooms and concert-halls. Time after time a hope has 
been expressed that Herr Brahms may gather up more 
of the charmingly characteristic airs of his country and 
present them as he best knows how. That hope is at length 











realised, and instead of having only two books of Hungarian 
Dances we possess four. It will perhaps, be expected of 
us to say whether the new numbers are equal in beauty 
and interest to the old. On that point our opinion is 
decided. We would not spare one of the additions, nor, 
on the score of comparison with the rest, vote its exclusion 
as unworthy. Each is a perfect flower in a bouquet of 
rare delight. In point of variety of style and expression 
the new Dances leave nothing to desire. Beginning with 


one (No. 11), of languishing and seductive grace, we find 
in No. 12 a Presto of remarkable vigour and abruptness. 
Fiery energy, relieved here and there by a touch of 
— prettiness, runs through the Dance with irresistible 
force. 


No. 13, opens reposefully :— 
Andante graxioso. 









and so ends, after, with characteristic waywardness, in- 
dulging in a short Vivace. Passing No. 14 with a remark 
upon its brevity and strangeness, we recognise in No. 15— 
an Allegretto grazioso—that which properly belongs to 
the first rank of its kind. The charm of this number is 
complete, and thoroughly evades description. With regard 
to No. 16, we need only cite the leading theme :— 
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That of No. 17 is still more characteristic :— 
Andantino. 
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and we may add that, in point of development, this is the 
most important number of all. Nos. 18 and 1g, if less 
striking, are bright and joyous things, all sunshine; but 
No. 20 opens with a touch of melancholy, which, how- 
ever, soon gives way to smiles and laughter. In what 
an appropriate setting of harmony Herr Brahms has 
placed these melodic gems those who know the first 
two books can imagine for themselves. Enough that, 
looking at the ensemble, we hope to see still further 
additions to the store. 





Die Orgel Unserer Zeit. Ihre Entwickelung, Construc- 
tion, Prifung, und Pflege. Von Dr. Moritz Reiter. (The 
Organ of our Time: Its Development, Construction, 
Testing, and Maintenance. By Dr. Moritz Reiter.) Erste 
Lieferung. [Berlin: Wolf Peiser.] 


In the prospectus accompanying the first part of the 
important work now in course of publication, it is stated 
that for twenty-five years no large book on the organ has 
been issued in Germany. In 1855 J. G. Topfer’s “‘ Lehrbuch 
der Orgelbaukunst” appeared—a standard work at the 
time—but which is now both out of print and to some 
extent antiquated. It was itself not an original work, but 
a translation, with additional matter, of the French treatise 
‘“‘ L’art du facteurs d’orgues” published at Paris by the 
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Benedictine monk Don Bedos Francois de Celles, between 
the years 1766 and 1778. The discoveries and improve- 
ments in organ-building during the past century have been 
sO numerous and important that it was felt to be unad- 
visable to attempt a revision of Tépfer’s book; and Dr. 
Reiter has, we think wisely, decided to prepare an entirely 
new work, which is intended to occupy a position in 
Germany similar to that held here by Messrs. Hopkins and 
Rimbault’s standard treatise on ‘‘ The Organ.” 

The very elaborate Table of Contents given with the 
prospectus shows that the new work will at least not be 
wanting in completeness. It will appear in ten or twelve 
parts, each containing sixty-four octavo pages of letter- 
press and three or four plates of large quarto size. After 
an introduction, a concise history of the organ, and a 
catalogue of the existing literature on the instrument, the 
body of the work will be divided into four sections. The 
first of these will treat of the exterior of the organ—-the 
case, the front, the key-boards, draw-stops, composition- 
pedals, and other mechanical arrangements. The second 
section will be devoted to the building technique of the 
organ, the frame, position of the wind-chests, arrangement 
of the pipes, platforms, passages, &c., the third to the 
interior of the organ; and the fourth to its building and 
repairing. 

The first part of the volume, which lies before us, 
contains the introduction, dealing to a considerable extent 
with the comparative merits of the organ, piano, and 
harmonium, and also explaining the general object and 

. scope of the present work. The short historical account 
of the organ which follows conveys in twenty-four pages 
quite as much information as will suffice for ordinary 
readers ; while the catalogue of ‘‘ Literature on the Organ,” 
excluding articles from journals, occupies seventeen pages, 
and gives proof of a large amount of research on the part 
of the author. The remainder of the first part of the book 
contains the commencement of Section One, on the 
external arrangements of the organ. Enough of this 
section is given to render it evident that the whole subject 
will be exhaustively treated. The four plates given at the 
end of the part are excellently engraved and printed. It is 
a pity that these are not given in regular order, because 
of those referred to in the text only one (plate 4) is issued 
with this number, the others being plates 20, 24, and 36. 


Zi sthetics of Musical Art; or, the Beautiful in Music. 
By Dr. Ferdinand Hand. Translated from the German 
by Walter E. Lawson. [William Reeves. ] 


Dr. Hanp need not in his preface to this work have 
apologised for being an amateur. Gottfried Weber, who 
laid the foundation of a true system of harmony, was a 
lawyer ; and in our own country Dr. Day, the author of a 
book which has at least created a sharp controversy 
amongst musical theorists, was a homceopathic doctor. 
Our objection to Dr. Hand’s book is that he tells us nothing 
that we did not know before. True it is that the work was 
published in 1837; and since that time the real aim, or 
what may be termed the philosophy of music, has engaged 
the attention of many able writers; yet we cannot but 
think that, even in these early days of thought upon the 
subject, an intelligent investigator of the claims of the art 
upon public attention might have given us something more 
than what may be termed intelligent gossip. Let us take, 
for example, the following, which fairly represents the 
general character of the book: ‘A musical sound, which 
always constitutes a manifestation of inner properties, 
is either excited from without, or proceeds immediately 
from an inner spontaneity ; although in life the boundary 
which divides the two is not clearly defined, and therefore 
a precise distinction isimpossible. In the above distinction 
we recognise the first important token according to which 
we described tone as a musical sound resulting from 
spontaneity. This we fix by means of language. We 
obtain from a string a musical sound, but the human voice 
gives tone, and so does an instrument voluntarily excited 
by us. Mankind fashions the musical sounds of the 
twitched string or the blown flute into a succession of 
tones, and expresses his feelings therein; then from the 
instrument human tones are heard, a human voice ; on the 
other hand the gusts of air midst the strings of an AZolian 
harp produce now musical sounds, now an analogy to 


melody.” We do not by any means question the truth of 
all this, only we can scarcely imagine that Dr. Hand 
should think it necessary to convey this information to his 
countrymen in 1837, and that Mr. Lawson should trans. 
late it for the information of his own countrymen in 1880, 
In justice to the author, however, we must say that, 
athough the work before us contains 187 pages, divided 
into two long chapters, headed respectively, ‘‘ Of the music 
of nature in general” and ‘ Of the music of mankind,” it 
is only book the first. ‘* The general requirements for an 


a beautiful work, and that that which is spiritual within it 
must immediately address the spirit. Herewith the art. 
work is produced and completed. How this occurs we will 
endeavour to show in the following book.” We are not 
told whether the book here alluded to will be also trans- 
lated ; but it is scarcely perhaps fair to judge of a man who, 
although perhaps occupying a somewhat unreasonable 
time in telling us what we are to do, has not even begun 
to tell us how to do it. 


The Visions of S. fohn the Divine. A Sacred Cantata. 
By Dr. F. Iliffe. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


Tuis work, on account of its moderate length and easy 
character, will be found acceptable in many places where 
new music is always welcome. The composer has 
approached his subject—which is one of great solemnity— 
with much devotional feeling, but that he has displayed 
any originality or capability for writing graceful or 
beautiful melodies—and the subject affords many excellent 
opportunities for this—we must emphatically deny. The 
work opens with a short and thoughtful orchestral intro- 
duction, and then proceeds with a recitative for a bass 
voice, ‘*Grace be unto you.” This is followed by a 
quartet and chorus, * Holy, holy,” which in general treat- 
ment, though not in detail, reminds us strongly of a move- 
ment from the ‘“ Elijah.” The tenor song, ‘‘ To him that 
overcometh,” which follows, calls for no special remark, 
but the succeeding number, an air for soprano with chorus, 
“‘ Blessed are they that do His commandments,” is perhaps 
one of the most effective in the work. After an interesting 
bass solo with cello accompaniment, Luther’s Hymn is 
happily introduced, bringing the first part to an end. The 
next important number is the chorus for male voices, 
‘Fall on us,” to which Dr. Iliffe has composed very 
vigorous and appropriate music. No. 15, an ‘* Orchestral 
Interlude,” is an excellent and effective movement, but it is 
obviously our duty to draw attention to the great similarity 
between it and the overture to Spohr’s “ Last Judgment,” 
both as regards the subjects and their treatment. We 
reserve our greatest praise for Nos. 19 and 21. The former, 
a soprano air, is, in our opinion, the most melodious 
number in the work; and the latter, a chorus based ona 
choral, contains some good fugal writing, showing that 
Dr. Iliffe is at least well-skilled in this portion of his 
art. 


Gavotte, in B flat, for the Pianoforte. By Frederic W. 
Clarke, Mus. Bac., Oxon. [Ashdown and Parry.] 

It is a question whether the supply of Gavottes does not 
now far exceed the demand. The good solid, diatonic, 
style in which these old dances were written by the best 


composers of the present day ; but to turn out a fair speci- 
men of such works by merely using the mould in which 
these writers have cast their thoughts is such an exceed- 
ingly easy matter that we can scarcely wonder at the 
manner in which the market is flooded by compositions of 
this character. The theme of Mr. Clarke’s Gavotte is bold 
and sufficiently marked ; but we cannot pass some of his 
harmonies without protest. Were the consecutive fifths 
between the triad of G and 6-5 upon B (third bar) not so 
constantly repeated we might not draw attention to them, 
but the extraordinary counterpoint which commences the 
third page surprised us so much that at first we imagined 
we were reading wrong notes. The composer, however, 
we afterwards find has many such progressions; and, 
therefore, we need only say that if his style shadows forth 
the part-writing of “‘ the future,” critics of the future must 
sit in judgment upon it. If it were not for the consecutive 





fifths already mentioned, we should rather like the principal 
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subject ; and there is some gocd writing in other parts of 
the piece, especially after the first double bar, and before 
the return of the leading taeme. 


The Trumpeter of Sdkkingen. Six characteristic pieces 
for the Pianoforte. Compcsed by H. Hofmann. (Op. 52.) 
[Neumeyer and Co.] 


Herr HorMann is found at his best in descriptive pieces 


| of this class, especially when, as here, he takes the trouble 


to provide an arrangement for four hands. The composer 
has a happy power of expressing his subject with more or 
less fidelity, and even where the connection between music 
and theme is somewhat obscure, he never fails to interest. 
We can recommend “ The Trumpeter of Sakkingen”’ with 
scarcely any reserve. Amateurs will find the pieces well 
within the means of an average executant, though 
presenting difficulty enough to call for study, and the 
reward, when full mastery has been obtained, is certain to 
prove sufficient. Of the six movements two, entitled 
“Gnomes’’ and “In Rome,” belong to the fantastic 
school. In the first-named, however, there is an Andante 
marked by extreme elegance and tenderness. Writing 
this, Hofmann, we cannot but think, must have uncon- 
sciously had in mind the theme of the Andantino of 
Dussek’s Sonata in G (Op. 39). The piece called 
“Confession” is an utterance of intense feeling, distin- 
guished by all the abandon of modern love-music, while 
that descriptive of ‘‘ Separation’? ranks as a charming 
example of the composer in his most expressive mood. 
The series ends with a bold, triumphant March, ‘‘ Happy 
Solution.” 


Zwei Rhapsodien fiir das Pianoforte, von Johannes 
Brahms (Op. 79). [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


HERR BRAHMS writes nothing that fails to call for and 
deserve the consideration of thoughtful musicians. Even 
his Rhapsodies show more of studied method and “artful 
art’ than becomes the accepted signification of their name. 
In the case before us this fact is well exemplified. The 
Rhapsody in B minor has its first and second subjects and 
its episode, while the principal theme is developed with as 
much elaboration as though the movement were the allegro 
of a Sonata. A Rhapsody, in the strict sense of the term, 
we can hardly call it, since design and order prevail 
throughout. But “what’s ina name?” The composition 
is interesting, masterly, and effective to a degree that will 
insure it large favour among cultured amateurs of the 
‘household instrument.” The second piece, a Molto 
Passionato in G minor, seems to us less satisfactory, and 
is moreover somewhat ungrateful to the performer. But, 
as we said before, Brahms is always worth study. Even 
where he fails to touch the heart, he interests the mind. 

Lieder und Gesange, von Georgine Schubert. Heft 2. 
[Stanley Lucas and Co.] 


Tuis is a setting for two voices of a little German poem, 
beginning ‘“‘ Ich mocht’ em Lied dir singen.” The music 
is quiet, unpretending, but graceful, and refined withal. 
In families where the German tongue presents no obstacle, 
the duet will be welcome. 


Gavotte, by Sir Julius Benedict. 
(London: Neumeyer and Co.] 


IF we are not mistaken, this piece was played at the 
composer’s benefit concert last season, and received with 
considerable favour, the justice of which we are not at all 
disposed to challenge. Without ranking the Gavotte above 
many others easy to name, we can give it the credit due to 
a tuneful and well-wrought specimen of the old dance 
form. It is by no means difficult, and may be commended 
to amateurs of very moderate executive skill. 


Werke fiir Orgel : Siebente Sonata in A moll, von Gustav 
Merkel. (Op. 140.) 

{Leipzig: J. Rieter-Biedermann.] 

Tuis is a work of some pretensions, and will sustain the 
very considerable reputation which its author already enjoys 
amongst us. The opening Allegro is written with great 
fluency and boldness, and the slow movement, in studied 
and excellent contrast, will assuredly become a favourite 








both with performers and hearers. It is melodious and 
pleasing in a high degree. The finale—an Introduction 
and Fugue—worthily ends a capital addition to the store 
of genuine organ music. 


Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so bright. Quartet. The 
words adapted from George Herbert. Music composed by 
John Bulmer, B.D. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


ALTHOUGH this Quartet is merely an appropriately 
harmonised melody in A flat major, the piece, if well sung, 
would undoubtedly prove effective. The varied accompani- 
ment to each verse prevents the monotony which might be 
felt from the frequent repetition of the music ; but certainly 
the plagal cadence, with the minor chord of the subdomi- 
nant, although pathetically expressing the words ‘ must 
die” at the conclusion of three verses, does not equally 
express the very opposite to these words at the conclusion 
of the fourth verse. Assuredly, if music is to be an appro- 
priate colouring to poetry, the feeling of the one must 
sympathise, not partially but wholly, with the text; and 
it is because composers do not always think of this that we 
draw attention to it in Mr. Bulmer’s otherwise well con- 
sidered Quartet. 


Elsie (The Flower Girl’s Song). Written and composed 
by Gabriel Davis.. [Novello, Ewer and Co.] 


EXPERIENCE has proved to us that, usually, when com- 
posers become their own poets, their words seem rather 
written to the music than the music to the words. The 
song before us is no exception to this rule; the melody— 
an elegant waltz tune, with unexceptional harmony 
throughout—trips away most effectively to the verses with 
which it is united; but take away the notes, and we 
question whether the authoress would care to put her 
name to the poem. Musically, however, we have much 
praise for the song. The principal theme is pleasing ; and 
the subjects in the subdominant and its relative minor are 
extremely melodious. The coda, however, with its cadenza, 
is somewhat conventional, and scarcely in accordance 
with the character of the song. 


Fantasia in F for the Organ. 

Three Preludes for the Organ. 
Mus. Doc. [Weekes and Co. | 

THE first of these is a short and not very difficult com- 
position by the organist of Norwich Cathedral. It opens 
with an Allegro for full organ, consisting of massive chords 
and rapid modulations, somewhat in the style of Hesse. 
This leads into a Larghetto in 6-8 time which, like the other 
movements, is mainly founded on the notes which corre- 
sponds to the initials of the composer’s name. A short 
and effective Fugue brings the work to a successful close. 
The three Preludes all contain very smooth and pleasing 
writing, and being extremely simple, are sure to find many 
friends. 


By F. E. Gladstone, 


English Organ Music. No. III. Vol. II. 


[W. Reeves. ] 

THE current number contains three pieces of very unequal 
merit. No.1, a ‘ Reverie,” by Arthur Page, F.C.O., is 
written in what is known as the French style, and alto- 
gether may be designated as “ pretty.”” We are sorry that 
Mr. Brooke’s “‘ St. James’ Festive March ’’ (which comes 
next) should occupy so much space in this number of 
“English Organ Music,” as the style is by no means 
original, and the harmonies frequently selected in an un- 
musicianlike manner. The last number, “ Allegretto pasto- 
rale,” is by Mr. C. H. Nottingham. This is music of 
totally different style. As to whether it carries out the 
idea conveyed by the title we will express no opinion; but 
that the composition is commendable and of a thoughtful 
character, is an undeniable fact. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


No novelty has been added to the réfertoire of the Paris 
National Opéra during the past month, the performances 
consisting of “‘ La Juive,” ‘* La Favorita,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘Aida,” 
“* Freischiitz,”’ and ‘‘ Guillaume Tell.’’ In the last-named 
opera M. Lassalle made his rentrée for the present season, 
amidst every sign of unabated enthusiasm on the part of 
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the public for its favourite singer. Similar demonstrations 

greeted the reappearance of Mdlle. Krauss in ‘‘ Les Hugue- 

nots,” which likewise took place during the month just 
concluded. After much careful preparation bestowed upon 
Rossini’s ‘Il Conte Ory” on the part of M. Vaucorbeil, the 
revival of the work at the Opéra may shortly be expected. 
One by one the remaining lyrical establishments ofthe French 
capital are opening their doors for the winter campaign. 
At the Opéra-Comique performances were resumed on the 
1st ult. with Leo Delibes’ ‘ Jean de Nivelle,” which seems 
to have lost none of the attraction it exercised on the 
public during the previous season. On the same day the 
Renaissance reopened with a _ ~reprise of ‘ Giroflé- 
Girofla,” and the Fantaisies-Parisiennes with the pro- 
duction of a new comic opera by M. Germains Laurens 
entitled ‘‘Le Ménétrier de Meudon,” which appears to 
have been but partially successful. 

M. Massenet, having just completed the score of his 
opera “ Hérodiade,” has already commenced a new 
operatic work to be performed by the Opéra-Comique, the 
libretto of which is from the pen of MM. Busnach and 
Paul Milliet. It is entitled ‘‘ Don Juan de Marana.” 

M. Camille Saint-Saéns has again had to defend himself 
against the charge of undue Wagnerian leanings periodically 
preferred against him, and the entire modern French school 
of composers, by the reactionary press. In an interesting 
and exhaustive letter addressed to Le Voltaire, the French 
maestro replies to criticisms contained in the Univers 
and Le Ménestrel, and of which the following may be 

- taken as an example: ‘‘Our young French school for- 
feits all its native inspiration by seeking, on the other 
side of the Rhine, the true dramatic music which is 
supposed to exist there only. The Wagnerian sirocco, 
in fact, threatens, under our native sun, to wither 
and burn and ravage everything; just as the phy!l- 
loxera of the new world destroys the richest vines of 
our ancient Europe.” M. Saint-Saéns, after expressing 
his admiration for the genius of Wagner and Liszt, dis- 
claims any slavish imitation of their works on his part 
and that of the school he represents, while taking, at the 
same time, a true cosmopolitan view of his art. ‘In all 
such polemics,” exclaims the maestro, ‘‘ where questions 
foreign to the spirit of art, such as national amour-propre 
and divergencies of opinion, are allowed to enter, the up- 
shot is but the war of pseudo-music against true music, 
the war of the Philistines against the art.” We regret 
that space does not permit us to present to our readers 
an entire rendering of M. Saint-Saéns’ able and courageous 
epistle. 

The Royal Opera-house of Berlin, having been newly 
decorated during the recess, reopened its doors on 
the 6th ult. with a performance of Lortzing’s popular 
opera, ‘‘Czar und Zimmermann.” At the Kroll’sche 
Theater the tenor Theodor Wachtel has recently given a 
series of representations, commencing, of course, with his 
favourite part of the hero in ‘ Le Postillon du Lonjumeau,” 
in which he originally won his fame. The veteran singer 
appears to have marvellously preserved his phenomenal 
vocal powers, for, as Herr Gumbert, the well-known critic 
of the Neue Berliner Musik Zeitung, observes: ‘‘ Wachtel 
still sings his entire réfertoire without transposing a single 
note. Which amongst our young tenors of the present day 
may be said to be able to do likewise ?” 

The present season of opera at the Hamburg Stadt- 
Theater bids fair to be at least as interesting as the prece- 
ding ones, under the zealous and judicious management of 
Herr Pollini. Among the operatic novelties to be performed 
for the first time in Germany, Boito’s “ Mefistofele ” and 
Rubinstein’s ‘The Demon” are announced in the pro- 
spectus ; the performance of the more important works of 
Gluck, and a complete “ cyclus” of Weber’s operas, being 
likewise promised during the season. Herr Pollini, it 
should be added, though an operatic stage-manager, has a 
peculiar habit of keeping his promises. 

The Bach Society of Hamburg is just now celebrating 
the fiftieth anniversary of its foundation, by a three days’ 
music festival, ending with the 2nd inst. The otherwise 
interesting programme (which will be found at the foot of 
these notes) exhibits the peculiarity of only two composi- 
tions by the great Johann Sebastian being included in the 





While we in England are still periodically occupied with 
the problem of how to deal with what is generally termed 
the “ street-organ nuisance,” the good—and very musical— 


able step further in the repression of obtrusive musical 
sounds. According to the latest police regulations (the 
Signale assures us) a fine of two marks is inflicted upon 
all those who, to the annoyance of their neighbours, 
practise musical instruments with their windows open. 
Although similar proceedings are not likely to be sanctioned 
by law in this country, the fact of their adoption in musical 
Weimar may well serve as a hint to aspiring amateurs 
generally. 

The second part of Goethe’s “‘ Faust,” with the inci- 
dental music by H. Pierson, was recently performed with 
much success at the Dresden Hof-Theater. 

A recent number of Herr Wagner’s organ, the Bay. 
reuther Blatter, contains an eulogistic article on the 


rendered by him in the realisation of the artistic dreams 
of the reformer. ‘“ Without King Louis II.,” says the 
article referred to, ‘‘we should not have lived to see 
the actual performance of ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ neither 


have been completed. . . . The King has taken the artist 
under his protection ; and not only has he enabled him to 
live and work at his ease, but he has also opened for him 
the way to the heart of his people.” 

The “ people” thus alluded to being, of course, the 
German nation, the announcement contained in German 
papers of Hans von Bilow, the co-worker in Herr 

agner’s cause, having just composed a “ Bavarian 
National Hymn,” must appear somewhat contradictory 
tothe ‘‘non-particularist”” Teutonic mind. At any rate, it 
remains to be seen whether Herr von Billow’s composition 
will obtain the popularity to which it aspires. It is no 
easy matter to create ‘ National” hymns. 

A “cyclus,” comprising the whole of Wagner’s recog- 
nised music-dramas, beginning with ‘‘ Rienzi” and con- 
cluding with the “‘ Ring des Nibelungen,” is in course of 
preparation at the Court-Theater of Munich. 

At the recent contest of male vocal societies held at 
Cologne, the first prize was awarded to the “ Liedertafel ” 
of Dresden, for their excellent rendering of Dengert’s 
“ Rheinsage,” and Schubert’s ‘‘ Nachtruhe.” Among the 
foreign competitors, the Cercle Choral de Fragnée of Liége 
gained the second distinction; the Société Royale of 
Verviers, the ‘‘ Concordia”? of Chénée, and the ‘‘Manner- 
chor” of Rotterdam being likewise awarded prizes. The 
foreign choirs participating in the contest were, however, 
not so numerous as could have been desired. 

The famous concerts of the Gewandhaus of Leipzig will 
be resumed on the 7th inst. There will be twenty-two 
performances during the season, including those devoted 
to the benefit of charitable institutions. 2 

The opening ceremony of the new Stadt-Theater at 
Frankfurt is announced to take place on the 18th inst. 
(the anniversary of the battle of Leipzig), in the presence 
of the German Emperor. The festive proceedings will 
include a performance of Mozart’s ‘Don Giovanni” on 
the first day, and of Schiller’s “‘ Wilhelm Tell’ on the 
second. Herr Dessoff, late Capellmeister at Carlsruhe, 
has accepted the post of first orchestral conductor at the 
new institution. 

A marble memorial tablet has been affixed to the house 
‘No. 4, Grosser Schlamm,”’ at Halle, bearing the following 
inscription in German: ‘‘Georg Friedrich Handel, the 
famous musician and composer, was born in this house on 
February the 23rd, 1685.” 

Hans von Bilow, who has been suffering for some time 
from a nervous affection, has, we are informed, derived 
much benefit from the special medical treatment he has 
recently undergone, and will, it is confidently hoped, 
shortly be completely restored tohealth. Inthe meantime, 
having been obliged to abstain, for a time, from playing in 
public, and consequently from continuing his performances 
in aid of the Bayreuth Fund, the eminent pianist has, it is 
stated, forwarded the sum of 12,000 marks from his private 
purse, being the balance of 40,000 marks guaranteed by 
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him as his contribution to Herr Wagner's undertaking. 


important part played by the King of Bavaria in the | 
career of the poet-composer, and the generous assistance | 


would ‘ Die Meistersinger’ and the ‘ Ring des Nibelungen’ | 
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A correspondent of the Times writes from Rome, under 
date 23rd ult.: ‘‘ A young American soprano, Marie Van, 
of Cincinnati, has made the daring attempt of appearing, 
for the first time on any boards, as prima donna at the 
Politeama, in the part of Gilda in Verdi’s “ Rigoletto.” 
The enormous theatre, which holds 4,000 persons, was full. 
The audience, with that critical severity on which the 
Roman public prides itself, received the débutante with 
absolute silence. Not a hand was lifted to encourage her, 
but, notwithstanding that natural agitation which made 
her first notes uncertain, she went through the first scene 
well, was called on twice, and finally attained a well- 
deserved success. The Roman musical critics praise the 
quality and extent of her organ, which is strikingly 
sympathetic, the good style of her acting, and, with 
reservations on a want of training in the management of 
her voice and in her pronunciation of Italian words, 
predict a successful career for her if she is careful to 
remedy those defects.” 

According to information received from Madrid, the Copy- 
right Treaty between Great Britain and Spain has been 
prolonged. 

We read in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik that two 
musical experts sent by the Russian Government to Siberia, 
for the purpose of studying the peculiar songs of the 
peasantry, have just returned to St. Petersburg after an 
absence of nearly two years, spent in the most careful 
and minute researches. The result of their inquiries, 
which is said to be highly interesting, will shortly be pub- 
lished. 

The recent first performance at the Italian Opera of 
Rio de Janeiro of ‘‘ Don Giovanni” resulted in a complete 
fiasco for Mozart’s masterpiece, the music being evidently 
too ‘heavy ” for the Brazilians. 

We subjoin, as usual, the programmes of concerts * 
tecently given at some of the leading institutions 
abroad :— 

Hamburg.—Music Festival of the Bach Society (September 30 and 
October 1 and 2): First day—Organ Solo( Bach); “‘ Solomon” Oratorio 
(Handel). Second day—Magnificat (Bach); Overture, “Iphigenia 
in Aulis” (Gluck); Duet from ‘“‘Euryanthe” (Weber); Pianoforte 
Concerto (Schumann); “ Die Heimath,” Vocal Quartet (Brahms); 
Pianoforte Variations (Rameau); Polonaise Brillante (Chopin); 
Kaisermarsch(Wagner). Thirdday—Choruses and Soli from Oratorio 
“Christus” (Liszt); Overture, ‘‘ Hebrides” (Mendelssohn); Songs 
(Schubert); Scotch Fantasia for violin and orchestra (Bruch); Vocal 
Duets (Hiller); Symphony, A major, No. 7 (Beethoven). 

Leipzig.—Concert of the Conservatorium (September 3): String 
— Op. 18, No. 1 (Beethoven); First Movement from Violin 

oncerto (Beethoven); Preludes and Fugues for Pianoforte, Op. 56 
(Jadassohn); Cavatine from “Manfred” (Reinecke); Capriccio, E 
minor (Mendelssohn); Larghetto from Concerto, F minor (Henselt). 
(September 10): Violin Sonata, A major (Beethoven); Air and Chorus 
from ‘‘ Samson” (Handel); Italian Concerto (Bach); “Othello” Fan- 
tasia (Ernst); Vocal Soli. 

Wiesbaden.—Concert of the Cur-capelle (September 10): Overture, 
* Tannhauser” (Wagner); Violoncello Sonata (Boccherini); Cencert- 
Air (Mozart); Violoncello Pieces (Popper); Air from “ Oberon” 
(Weber); Duet from “ Heinrich der Lowe” (Kretschmer). 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MODULATION IN TONIC SOL-FA NOTATION. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES.”’ 


S1r,—The remark in my letter, in your number for 
August, respecting the difficulty’ of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Notation in particular cases, was made without the idea of 
entering into any controversy on the subject; but as your 
correspondent, Mr. Thomas Manson, so courteously asks 
for an explanation, I crave your permission for a brief one. 
To be perfectly honest, even to the damage of my 
“opinion,” I wish to state that my recognition of the value 
of Tonic Sol-fa as applied to singing arose after a long 
acquaintance with the Staff notation—that I was, in fact, 
a somewhat unwilling convert. With all goodwill now to 
appreciate the merits of that method, I still think that in 
temote—and I should have added—rapid and continuous 
modulations the notation presents greater difficulties than 





* Contributions intended for this column should indicate clearly 
the = and date of performance, as otherwise they cannot 
inserted. 








does that of the Staff. Take, for instance, such passages as 
these :— 


No. 1. 
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The modulations in No. 1 would be indicated in Tonic 
Sol-fa by placing key D?, D, ED, E, F, and C, over the 
respective chords, and the employment of ‘‘ bridge” tones ; 
or the whole might be rendered by the employment of the 
“Chromatic” names. In the former case, the first change 
would be written thus :— 

Dp. 
“tid 
bing n 


meri 

| 1ag,| d 
The next chord indicating a further modulation, it would 
be useless to place the ‘“‘new tones” after D?. All the 
other changes would involve almost as many chromatic 
names. No. 2 contains six dominant chords in succession ; 
each is certainly in the key of which it is the dominant, but 
resolving on another dominant, modulation takes place at 
every chord. Now it would cause needless complexity to 
write over every chord in Tonic Sol-fa the name of the key, 
so probably the easier way would be to take the chromatic 
names only. Thus, in bar two we should have dominant 
chords spelt 
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and so on. I venture to think that the “pictorial” 
staff assists the eye materially in tracing the progress 
from and to each key; and the notation of each domi- 
nant chord is more clearly shown than by the “ chro- 
matic” names of Tonic Sol-fa; indeed, in the latter 
case, the notation is not ‘tonic.’ The chord of 
the dominant seventh is among the easiest of recog- 
nition in Staff notation, and the mind instinctively 
grasps the component sounds; moreover, the various 
keys do not require to be named, as they are self- 
evident, and the process shown in the “bridge” tones 
is gone through mentally, quite as easily without indica- 
tion by all familiar with key-relationship. Tonic Sol-fa 
is not a notation of pitch, and modulation may be effected 
without naming keys; but the necessity of feeling oneself 
to be in some key, either while singing or reading music, 
is evident to most, and the charm of modulation is in- 
creased when both the key quitted and that next reached 
are made visible to the eye as well as apprehended by the 
mind. I do not fora moment suppose any single “‘ part” 
of the examples given would present great difficulties to a 
clever Sol-faist—that is not my contention; I suppose the 
case of a “score” reader, and experience goes to prove 
that the eye can take in a combination of “ points ”’ (repre- 
sented by the heads of notes) more rapidly and easily than 
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it can a series of letters—especially when the latter is 
doubled, as is the case when the “ bridge” tones are em- 
ployed. 

I trust sufficient has been said in explanation of the 
‘opinion ” advanced in my former letter, and that, though 
I may not convince your correspondent that I am right, he 
will not require further entry upon the well-worn con- 
troversy respecting the two systems. In conclusion, I 
would commend to the notice of Mr. Manson a paper ‘* On 
the Principles of Musical Notation,” read by Dr. Stainer 
before the Musical Association, first session, where the 
subject is discussed at greater length, and by a greater 
authority (a friend, too, of Tonic Sol-fa) than—Yours faith- 
fully, 

STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 

Birmingham, September 14, 1880. 





A NEGLECTED HYMN.-TUNE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘*THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


S1r,—In spite of the great change in taste in regard to 
the style of hymn-tunes in recent days, and the numerous 
modern contributions to this branch of church music, most 
collections still retain certain of the old English tunes 
which have kept their hold on us through all these changes, 
and which no compiler can afford to omit; such as 
“Rockingham,” ‘ Melcombe,” ‘ Abridge,” and a good 
many others. But I have looked in vain in most modern 
tune-books for one of the finest of the old English tunes, 
one which I have never seen in print since I first found 
it in an old collection of tunes with hymns published in 
the early part of this century (the title was ‘‘ Devotional 
Harmony,” but I have no recollection of publisher’s or 
compiler’s name), where it was called ‘‘ Evening Hymn,” 
and ascribed to Jeremiah Clark. The tune would very 
likely be found in such a collection as Webbe’s ‘‘ Psalmody,”’ 
but as no one seems to know it now, I ask leave to quote 
it here as a tune which is worthy a place in any tune-book, 
and which certainly ought not to be passed over and 
forgotten :— 
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The harmony is exactly as it stood in the old book I have 
mentioned, but the movement of the inner parts I think I 
manipulated a little, transposing alto and tenor in one or 
two bars, as the parts were not well distributed. I adopted 
it, at a church at which I played many years ago, for 
Cowper’s fine and pathetic hymn— 
The billows swell, the winds are high,* 

the feeling of which the tune seemed to express exactly; 
but I never heard it in any other church. The tune must, 
of ccurse, be taken in rather slow time, or its true expres- 
sion will be destroyed. 

Having in my hands the other day the tune-book pub- 
lished by the S.P.C.K., and edited by Mr. Sullivan, I looked 








* A hymn which also seems entirely beneath the notice of recent 





with some curiosity to see if by chance my old friend was 
included in this collection; and there I did find, with the 
name of Jeremiah Clark appended to it, the following tune, 
which is evidently founded on the one already quoted, but 
with the key, time, and melody altered so as to render it 
barely recognisable :— 
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I will not insult the critical capacity of your readers by 


evidence of having been the original form of the tune; but 
I do feel some curiosity as to who is responsible for this 
piece of mangling. 

London, September 20. H. H. StatHam. 


[We feel sure most people will agree with Mr. Statham 
in his estimate both of Jeremiah Clark’s fine hymn-tune, 
and of the curious perversion of it published under Clark's 
name in the tune-book of the S.P.C.K. The tune is first 
found in Playford’s ‘* Divine Companion ” (second edition, 
1709), and, under the name of “ Uffingham,” is included in 
that valuable repertory of our old psalm-tunes, the Rev. 
Henry Parr’s “Church of England Psalmody’’ (London, 
Novello). We may add that Webbe’s tune ‘‘ Melcombe,”’ to 
which Mr. Statham refers, was not originally written as a 
hymn-tune. It was an “ O Salutaris,” and will be found in 
Webbe’s “ Collection of Motetts or Antiphons ” (1792).— 
Ep, Musical Times.] 





ORCHESTRAL REFORM. 
TO THE EDITOR OF ‘* THE MUSICAL TIMES.” 


S1r,—With the profoundest respect for the feelings of 
your correspondent (Mr. Smith, of Limerick Cathedral), | 
would say that I cannot endorse his opinions upon the sub- 
ject of reform in orchestral notation. If so humble and 
obscure an individual as myself may put forward his views 
of the matter, I would say that a score, written in the con- 
ventional manner, is a puzzle and a source of perplexity to 
even sound musicians and experienced conductors. Dis- 
guise it as you will, the fact still remains that, if a con- 
ductor desires to see the exact form of any passage in his 
score, he has to mentally transpose some parts a major second, 
others a minor third, and still others by different intervals. 
Why is this absurdity necessary? Why not write each 
part exactly as it sounds, Jeaving to the copyist the task of 
transposing, where necessary, in writing out the separate 
parts? In my own humble sphere I have always done 
so, and I think nothing could induce me to follow any 
other plan. Of course, transposition by the octave being 


their actual pitch respectively. All this seems simple and 
crude enough, but what objection is there to it? It 
answers most fully all the purposes of a score, both to 
composer and conductor, because the score thus written 
speaks the truth, since it presents to the eye everything 
exactly as it sounds, the octave transposition of the above- 
named two instruments (and certain others, perhaps) being 
previously understood or indicated at the time. 

I feel somewhat reluctant to put forth this matter in your 
columns, because, most undoubtedly, these ideas can be no 
originals of mine, and I have no wish to forestall, in the 
mention of them, others, my superiors in the profession, 
who surely must have felt the truth of the principle long 
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correspondence column for some abler exposition of the 
idea, but hitherto in vain; let that be my apology for 
wane 

In the midst of the marvellous progress which this, the 
finest of all the fine arts, is making in our country, does it 
not behove every true musician to use every endeavour to 
prevent the growing love for music from finding its only 
vent in mere technical or mechanical skill, to the neglect 
or destruction of the true spirit of art? And can anything 
be more subversive of the latter than a blind supporting of 
such things as a score which, instead of serving its true 
purpose and speaking the simple truth, demands a certain, 
and by no means small, amount of mere mechanical 
dexterity in transposition ? 

A truthful score leaves the mind fully at liberty to search 
for and grasp the real spirit and meaning of the work; a 
Chinese puzzle, written some parts in one key and some in 
another, exhibiting perhaps four or five different keys 
and three or four different clefs, only perplexes the mind, 
and demands all its energies for the merely mechanical 
labour of unravelling the puzzle and arriving at a more or 
less clear outline of the work embodied in it. Such is my 
humble opinion. If it bears the stamp of truth, let it be 
adopted ; if it is false, let it be proved to be so, and then I 
will renounce it. 

While upon the subject of orchestral music, may I ask 
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why cannot we employ three Tympani, Tonic, Subdomi- 
nant, and Dominant, instead of only the first and last ? 
These three notes in any key form a most important 
formula, Tonic and Dominant alone do not. With only 
two Tympani, Tonic and Dominant, how are we to accom- 
pany a chord of the sixth upon the subdominant? We 
can only suddenly bring the drums to a full stop, or, by 
using the Tonic one, change 6 into 6-5, a proceeding 
generally inadmissible. Is not this a matter which may 
well be looked into and reformed ? 

Apologising for thus trespassing so largely upon your 
valuable space, I beg to remain, Sir, truly yours, 

J. M. Stanistaus ELtior. 
Exton, Rutland, September 13, 1880. 


[Instances occur where a drum is tuned to the sub- 
dominant of the key; and, in rare cases, even to other 
intervals.—Ep. Musical Times.]} 


ORGAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR oF “‘ THE MUSICAL TIMES 


S1r,—Your correspondent who dates from Thiedenwiese 
need not apologise for his suggestion as to Organ Inscrip- 
tions. The quotations he makes are so very apt and 
sensible that no possible objection could be made to them, 
and organ-builders and players would, I think, be wise to 
introduce the custom here. Surely, if it is advisable to 
place inscriptions on church-bells, it would be still more 
advisable to add them to church-organs, which have so 
much greater influence, and are more frequently seen. 

It would interest many of your readers if your corre- 
spondent would state whether he has come across any 
other examples in his travels, and among them, 

Yours faithfully, 


Chelsea, September 22. A. S. Cooper. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





*,* Notices of concerts, and other information supplied by our friends 
in the country, must be forwarded as early as possible after the 
occurrence ; otherwise they cannot be inserted. Our correspondents 
must specifically denote the date of each concert, for without such 
date no notice can be taken of the performance. 

Our correspondents will greatly oblige by writing all names as clearly 
as possible, as we cannot be responsible for any mistakes that may 
occur. 

Correspondents are informed that their names and addresses must 
accompany all communications. 

We cannot undertake to return offered contributions; the authors, 
therefore, will do well to retain copies. 

Notice is sent to all Subscribers whose payment (in advance) is ex- 















hausted. The paper will be discontinued where the Subscription is 
not renewed. We again remind those who are disappointed in 
obtaining back numbers that, although the music pages are always 
stereotyped, only a sufficient quantity of the rest of the paper is 
printed to supply the current sale. 

StRIvER.—T he editor of a Musical Fournal is not the person to apply to 


a competent professor, who can judge by your playing the tuition 


you require. 
distance. 
TootuHitt.—The notice of the Choral Festival mentioned merely 
stated that it took place “on Sunday afternoon” ; and as there was 
no indication of the paper from which the paragraph was taken, 
our correspondent will see we could not give it insertion, and it is 
now, of course, too late. 


INQUIRER.—It is oy pea for you to learn to play the violon- 
cello. Place yourself under a good master and practise diligently, 


A SuBscriBer.—Certainly, as a rule, a student cannot thoroughly 
learn the science of Harmony without a master; but there is no 
rule without an exception, and our correspondent may be the 
exception. 

OrcGan StuDENT.—Please furnish your address, and an answer shall 
be sent you. 


W. Ports.—Our correspondent is quite right in su eesing 
Metrical Version of the Psalms was never intended to be 
chants. 


BRIEF SUMMARY OF COUNTRY NEWS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for any opinions expressed in 
this Summary, as all the notices are either collated from the local 
papers or supplied to us by correspondents. 


BarBapos.—The sacred Cantata The Raising of Lazarus, composed 
by Mr. M. E. Doorly, was performed with marked success at Mar- 
shall’s Hall on the evening of August 24. The local papers speak 
in high terms both of the worth of the composition and the excellence 
of its rendering. The band of the “Fourth King’s Own” was a 
decided acquisition in the accompaniments to the work. Mr. N 
Cummins presided ably at the organ. 


BexuHILu.—Miss Annie Tate, R.A.M., gave her first Concert on 
Wednesday evening, the 8th ult., at the Bexhill Club, under the patron- 
age of Mr. Brassey and the neighbouring gentry. Miss Tate was 
highly appreciated, many of her songs receiving hearty encores. 
The programme contained vocal and instrumental pieces which were 
well sustained by several ladies and gentlemen of the neighbourhood ; 
the performance of Mr. Edwin Smith (solo harp) and Mr. G. Cuthbert 
(solo cornet) gaining especial favour with the audience. Mr. W. Roe 
(Organist of St. Mary’s, Brighton) was a most able Conductor. 


BirMINGHAM.—The Carl Rosa Opera Company gave six perfor- 
mances at the Theatre Royal, commencing on Monday, the 6th ult. 
The operas performed were Maritana, Carmen, Faust, pane, 
Bohemian Girl, and Mignon. Although all were rendered with that 
attention to ensemble which distinguishes this Company, special 
interest was attached to the last two. In the Bohemian Girl ,Mr. 
Barton M’Guckin made his first appearance in opera. His voice told 
well in “ When other lips,” and his action and dramatic feeling are 
extremely good; he was very cordially received. In Mignon Mr. Maas 
created quite a sensation, and Miss — Gaylord, Miss Georgina 
Burns, apa torr ogame Yorke, and Mr. Ludwig were warmly welcomed, 
and highly effective——On Thursday, the r6th ult., the Philharmonic 
Union gave the first Concert of the season in the Town Hall, when 
Handel’s #udas Maccabeus formed the programme. The principal 
vocalists were Miss Yates, Mrs. Bellamy, Miss L. Yates, Mr. — 
Maas, Mr. Breeze, and Mr. Pope.. There wasan excellent band, and Mr. 
Stimpson at the Organ lent valuable assistance. The work was very 
well rendered; the choruses steady and bright in tone. The solos 
were generally effectively given, but Mr. Maas carried off the honours 
of the evening, receiving an enthusiastic encore for “ Soundan alarm.” 
Dr. Heap conducted with judgment and skill. There was a very large 
audience.——A Ballad Concert was given on Saturday evening, the 
18th ult., in the Great Hall of the Lower Grounds, Aston, which 
was well attended, and highly successful. The principal vocalists were 
Miss Annie Sinclair, Mr. Harper Kearton, and Mr. Thurley Beale; 
and solos were given on the violin by Mr. Fred Warde, and on the 
flute by Mr. Gregory. The orchestral selections were extremely 
good, under the direction of Mr. C. J. Stevens. 


Braprorp.—On Thursday, August 26, the new organ, built by Mr. 
Abbott, of Leeds, at a cost of nearly £700, for St. Jude’s Church, Man- 
ningham, was opened by Dr. Roberts, Organist of the Parish Church, 
Halifax. There was full choral service, during which several organ 
voluntaries were introduced. he Magnificat was from a Service 
in F, composed by Dr. Roberts; and the anthem, “ The Wilderness,” 
by ye gv Goss. At the conclusion of the service an excellent selec- 
tion of pieces was played. In connection with the opening of the 
organ, a beautifully illuminated address, bound in morocco, and a 
purse containing £125 were presented to J. G. Walton, Esq., the hono- 
rary Choirmaster, from the vicar, choir, and congregation of St. Jude’s 
Church. 


Bristor.—On Saturday, the 18th ult., Mr. George Riseley resumed 
his weekly Organ Recitals at the Colston Hall for the season. The 
programme was highly interesting, and included selections from 
the works of Beethoven, Handel, Mendelssohn, Lemmens, Schubert, 
&c.—On the zoth ult., the opening Concert of the fourth season 
of the Monday nie ing Concerts was given at the Colston Hall; 
the band, as usual, being the principal attraction. A splendid 
programme was capitally rendered; the most important items being 
Mozart’s Fupiter Symphony, Beethoven’s Overture in E to Fidelio, 
and Weber’s Overture to Oberon. Amongst the lighter pieces given 
were the following: Rubinstein’s Ballet Music from Feramors, 
Suppé’s March “ Fatinitza,” Massenet’s Entr’acte “ Sevillana,” and 
Th. Michaelis’s March “ The Turkish Patrol,” intended to illustrate the 
approach, passing by, and gradual disappearance of a Turkish patrol. 
The vocalists were Miss Norman and Miss Marian McKenzie, both of 
whom were most efficient. Mr. A. W. Waite was leader of the band, 
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and Mr. George Riseley conducted. The popularity of these Concerts 
appears to be fully established, the large hall being, as in previous 
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CrossHIL_s.—A Concert was given in the Friendly Society’s Hall, 
on Monday, the 6th ult. Mrs. Brook Myers and Mr. W. Emsley were 
most efficient soloists, and they were assisted by a select glee party. 
A feature of the Concert was Romberes “Toy Symphony,” which was 
highly appreciated. Mr. W. B. Sewell played two solos on the violin 
in a masterly style, and was ably accompanied by Mr. A. T. Ackroyd, 
organist of the Parish Church, Oswestry. The Concert realised over 
£20 for the Sutton National Schools. 


Dunepin, N.Z.—An Organ Recital was given in St. Paul’s Church 
on July 30 by the Organist, Mr. A. J. Towsey, the programme com- 
prising compositions by Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, Wely, Batiste, 
Guilmant, &c. Mr. Towsey’s playing was much admired; and the 
ecmene was varied by an excellent rendering of anthems by 

arnby, Gounod, Sullivan, &c., by the Church choir. 


Heaton Moor.—A Meeting in connection with the Manchester Band 
of Hope Union was held in the Wesleyan Chapel on the 2oth ult., pre- 
sided over by the Rev. P. B. Wamsley. The choir, numbering fifty 
voices, sang several anthems. Mr. William Cole presided at the 
organ, and performed Batiste’s Andante in G and the overture to the 
Occasional Oratorio (Handel), both of which were highly appreciated. 


MaGuHutr, LancasntreE.—On Wednesday, the 8th ult., the new 
church of St. Andrew’s was consecrated by the Lord Bishop of Liver- 
ol, who preached on the occasion. The officiating clergy were the 
ove. 3- G. Leigh (Vicar), T. B. H. Blundell (Rector of Hulsall), Ven. 
Archdeacon Jones, Canons Clarke, Sheldon, and Budgeman. The 
service was full choral, and was well rendered by the surpliced choir 
connected with the church, and trained by Mr. Carmichael, the 
organist. The responses were Tallis’s, with the exception of those of 
the Litany, which were taken from Barnby’s Ferial arrangement. This 
is the first church which woes Ryle has consecrated since his 
appointment to the newly formed Diocese; and avery large number 
of clergy and laity attended. 


Mippteton, Corx.—On Sunday, the roth ult., a Harvest Thanks- 
giving Service was held in St. Johg’s Church, a large congregation 
being present. The Service commenced with a special hymn, after 
which the Venite and Proper Psalms were sung with the utmost pre- 
-cision to chants by Beckwith, Marsh, and Randall. The Te Deum was 
— in F, and the Jubilate, Bridgewater in A, the verse portions 

eing sung by Miss Forrest, Mr. D’Alton, and Mr. Bayly with good 
effect. The Anthem was “ Lord, how are they increased,” by Sis J. 
Stevenson, the duet and solos of which were admirably given by Mr. 
Bayly and Mr. D’Alton. The choruses were efficiently rendered by 
the choir, and reflected great credit on the Organist and Choirmaster, 
Mr. Edward Mills, who ably presided at the organ. A very eloquent 
and appropriate sermon was preached by the Rev. T. Wickes, M.A. 


Sanpown, I.W.—A very successful Concert, under the management 
of Mr. Cecil Bishop, was given in the Town Hall, on Tuesday, the r4th 
ult., in aid of the funds of the Sandown Literary Institute. There was a 
large and fashionable audience. The artists were Miss Agnes Fielding 
and Mrs. Rose, Messrs. Tom Wade, J. M. Hayden, Wells-Lillyman, 
Walter Barnett, A. H. Lushington, and W. Higgs. The programme 
was varied and attractive, concluding with a nautical musical burletta 
by Walter Barnett, entitled True Blue, admirably rendered by Miss 
Fielding and Mr. Wells-Lillyman. The accompanists were Messrs. 
S.J. C. Cecil and W. Barnett. 


SHOREHAM.—The new organ presented by the Vicar, the Rev. H. C. 
Adams, was opened on Saturday, the 18th ult., in the fine old Norman 
church, which was filled with an earnest and attentive congregation. 
The musical portion was intrusted to Mr. Sidney Harper (Organist 
and Choirmaster of Trinity Church, Ship Street, Brighton), who pre- 
sided at the organ, and was ably assisted by a portion of the Trinity 
Choir. The Anthem was “O Lord how manifold are Thy works” 
(J. Barnby), and the hymn “Holy, holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty” 
was sung before the sermon, which was delivered by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Hannah. A short Recital followed the Benediction, and the 
qualities of the instrument were well shown in the pieces selected by 
the organist. The organ, which is very sweet in tone, and admirably 
suited to the church, was built by Messrs. Harper Brothers, Brighton, 
and consists of two manuals, seven stops, and complete pedal organ; 
great organ, open diapason eight feet, Lieblich Gedackt eight feet; 
swell organ, keraulophon eight feet, flute four feet ; pedal organ, bour- 
don sixteen feet ; couplers, swell to great, and great to pedals. The 
instrument cost 130guineas. At the Harvest Thanksgiving Services on 
the roth ult. the newly appointed organist, Miss K. Coldwell, presided 
at the organ. 


Totnes.—A Concert, in aid of the Berry Church Restoration Fund’ 
was given by Miss Dinah Shapley, R.A.M., of Gerston, Totnes, at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Seymour Hotel, on Wednesday evening, 
the 15th ult. The vocalists were Miss Marian M'Kenzie, R.A.M., 
Miss Berrie Stephens, R.A.M., Miss Polly Hicks, Miss Shapley, Mr. 
Hole, and the Rev. W. Watkins. The pianists were Miss Shapley 
and Mr. T. B. Knott, R.A.M. The programme was well rendered and 
the artists highly successful. The Mayor of Totnes, on benalf of the 
Berry Church Restoration Committee, thanked Miss Shapley, and all 
her friends who had assisted, for their very kind services. 


WaALSALL.—On Thursday evening, the 16th ult., an Organ Recital 
‘was given in St. George’s Church by Mr. J. C. Clarke, Organist and 
Choirmaster of the church. Mr. Geo. Smith, Organist of the Parish 
Church, ably assisted in two organ duets. The programme was well 
selected, and included vocal solos excellently sung by Mr. Shaw and 
Mr. Pearson. The members of St. George’s choiralso assisted. Bach's 
fugue on “ St. Ann’s” tune was given in a masterly manner. 


Wettrncton, N.Z.—Mr. Robert Parker, Organist of St. Paul’s 
‘Cathedral Church, gave his Annual Concert, on July 22, to a large and 
very appreciative audience. The programme included Mozart's Piano- 
forte Quartet in G minor, Gade’s Cantata Spring's Message, Brahms’s 
Liebeslieder, for pianoforte duet and vocal quartet (the two last- 
named works being given for the first time in Wellington), Webér’s 
Fubilee Overture, played by four pupils of the Concert-giver on two 
pianos, Sir Herbert Oakeley’s setting of *‘ Tears, idle tears,” and other 





choruses and part-songs were = with great finish and refinement 
by the Harmonic Club, a vocal Society founded and conducted by Mr, 
Parker, and the soprano solos were admirably sung by Mrs. George 
Cotterell. An'arrangement of three well-known Gavottes by Bach, 
Gluck, and Rameau, for piano and strings, was also a very successful 
item in the programme. The Concert-giver played the pianoforte in 
this, and also in Mozart’s quartet; in the abel pieces valuable help 
was rendered by two lady amateurs.——The production, for the first 
time in Wellington, of Sir Michael Costa’s Oratorio Eli, attracted a 
crowded audience to the Choral Society’s third subscription Concert 
at the Academy of Music. The performance on the whole was a 
remarkably successful one. The choruses, as a rule, were sung with 
commendable precision, force, and expression, the “Amen” fugue, 
“The Lord is good,” and “‘ Hosanna” being particularly praiseworthy, 
The soli singers were Mrs. Greenwood, Mrs. Webb, Miss Randall, 
Mr. Plimpton, Mr. Page, Mr. Widdop, and Mr. Palliser, all of whom 
acquitted themselves admirably. The band was unusually strong 
and efficient, numbering nearly thirty performers, including several 
accomplished amateurs from other parts of the Colony. Mr. Herrmann 
led with his usual skill, and Miss Cherrett presided ably at the organ. 
Mr. sapere Forrest conducted throughout with the ability and care for 
which he is so distinguished, and may be congratulated on having 
achieved a brilliant success. 


OrGAN APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. Herbert Notcutt Green to St. 
Stephen’s, South Dulwich.—Mr. S. D. Bird to St. Mary’s, Great 
Brickhiil, Bucks.—Mr. H. di Timothy, Organist and Choirmaster to 
St. Mary Magdalene, Peckham.—Mr. Charles W. Smith, Organist 
and Choirmaster to St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Newark, New Jersey, U.S. 
—Mr. Douglas William Jones to Christ Church (Mitcham), Merton 
Abbey.—Mr. F H. Wallis to St. James’s Church, Croydon.—Mr. W. E. 
Partridge to Holy Trinity Church, Selhurst, South Norwood. 








OBITUARY. 


On the 3rd ult., at Forest Hill, H. Ramsey Cox, aged 36. 








Now ready. 


EW AND REVISED EDITION, 1879, with 
various improvements and many additional Chants, of THE 
PSALTER, arranged for Chanting. With appropriate English 
Chants. Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ousg ey, Bart., M.A., 
Mus. Doc., Oxon., etc., and Epwin GrorGe Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon., 
Organist and Choirmaster of York Minster. 
Edition I., in Post 8vo, with the chants in short score. Cloth, 2s. 
Edition II., in Foolscap 4to, large type, with the chants in short 
score.., Cloth, 4s. 
Edition III., in Imperial 32mo. Words only. Cloth, gd. With 
Proper Psalms, 1s. The Proper Psalms separately, 3d. 


EW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
1879, of THE CANTICLES, &c. First Series, 
I. Post 8vo, chants in short score. 6d. 
II. Foolscap 4to, chants in short score. 
III. In32zmo. Words only. 14d. 
When this new Edition is required, instead of the original Work 
(which is on sale in all its original forms), orders should be specific 
for ‘‘ REvisED EpITIon, 1879.” 


EW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION, 
1879, of THE ANGLICAN CHANT-BOOK. A Collection 
of Single Chants, Ancient and Modern, ps oie to the Daily 
Psalms, Canticles, and Hymns in the Book of Common Prayer, The 
Chants correspond with those of the “ Psalter,” and are similarly 
numbered. Edited by Epwin GeorGe Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon. 
8vo, in paper cover, 9d.; cloth, rs. 6d. Foolscap 4to, large type, paper 
cover, Is. 6d.; cloth, 2s, 6d.< 
London: Nove io, Ewer and Co. 


MR. ARTHUR J. THOMPSON. 
(Tenor of the Foundling Chapel Choir.) 
For Concerts, Dinners, and Lessons in Singing, padonen, % Wyaston 


illas, Melbourne Grove, Champion Hill, S,E. 


ATHALIE, ANTIGONE, PRECIOSA, &c. 
Me: CHARLES FRY recites the lyrics in the 


above. 1, Berners Street, W. 


INCOLN CATHEDRAL.—There is a VACANCY 

for Two LAY CLERKS, BASSES (not Baritones). Salary, 
£80. The usual daily duties. Must be well acquainted with Cathedral 
Music, and be communicants of the Church of England. Apply to the 
Rev. the Precentor, Lincoln. It is expected that no application be 
made for another post within two years of appointment. 


\ X JANTED, for the Parish Church of Cullompton, 

an ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER, who can be well re- 
commended for Christian character and efficiency in his profession. 
Good organ. Address, stating age, salary, and references, the Vicar 
and Churchwardens, the Vicarage, Cullompton, Devon. 


ANTED, an ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 

for Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, W. Salary, £100. Appli- 
cations, with copies of testimonials, to be sent to Vicar, 61, Cleveland 
Square, Hyde Park, W. . 


MANAGER WANTED, energetic and thoroughly 

ractical, for the INSTRUMENT DEPARTMENT in a 
large MUSIC WAREHOUSE, and the supervision of several Tuners. 
Good references indispensable. Apply, B. C., Messrs. Novello, Ewer 


Is. 























wocal pieces by Handel, Mendelssohn, Barnby, and Pinsuti. The 





and Co., 1, Berners Street, W., stating salary expected. 
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d by Mr 1 OROUGH of HACKNEY CHORAL ASSOCIA- 
George DURIN G THE LA ST MONTH. TION.— Season _1880-81.— Conductor, Mr. EBENEZER 
Face & co PROUT, B.A. FOUR apy Ny will be — at the ey nn 
essfu ; J 4 4 . | Town Hall on November 23, 1880, January 25, March 22, and Ma 
vad 2 Published by N OVELLO, EWER 1881. The principal works to be oy 7 ve Season will te 
elp . ° one Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang,” 95th Psalm, an inale to “‘ Loreley” ; 
the first ANDEL.—“ Samson.” New and revised edition, | schumann’s Hymn to Night” (first time in England): Miss A. M. 
racted a as to be performed at the Leeds Festival. 8vo, paper, 28.;| Smith’s ‘Ode to the North-East Wind”; Hoffmann’s “ Melusina” 
ee se paper boards, 2s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. Goetz’s 137th Psalm; Beethoven’s Pastoral Ra mphony ; Schubert’ $ 
as a v) Ae . ” “ Song of the Spirits over the waters”; the “ Spring” ” and“ Summer” 
ng with i BETHOVEN. Fm of Olives. 8 Chesunes of Haydn’s “Seasons”; and the Introduction to “ William Tell” 
fugue, | only. Vocal score, without accompaniment. 8vo, paper, ©4.; | (Rocsini). Subscription for two reserved and numbered seats for each 
worthy, paper boards, Is. ‘ Concert, One Guinea. The prospectus may be obtained from the 
Randall, AYDN.—“ The Creation.” Translated into the | Hon. Sec., Mr. H. A. Jobnson, 31, Fountayne Road, Clapton, N., to 
phon Tonic Sol-fa Notation by W. G. McNauGHT. 18 whom = Se respecting subscriptions or membership 
Tong y ain ae should be addressed 
ee ADE, NIELS W.—“ The Crusaders.” The|————~cuRrey MASONIC HALL, CAMBERWELL. 
rrmann Accompaniments arranged for Piano and Harmonium by J. W. OUTH LON D YN ; HORAL ASSOCI 4 
organ. E.uiotr. 7s. 6d. HE Ss 3 a O} Cc c éi° 
sare for ‘a ” f ll TION having taken a lease of the above premises, a GRAND 
having So J.—‘* Composition” (No. 20 of Novello’s | 1naAUGURAL CONCERT will be given in the Large Hall on 
Music Primers, edited by Dr. Starner). 28.; paper boards, | Tuespay, October 5, 1880, at 8 o'clock. Artists: Miss Mary Davies, 
Madame Cummings, Mr. Fig poe M‘ y 4 3 og Advanced Choir of 
‘“c 180 voices. Conductor: Mr. Leonard Jenables. Accompanist: Mr. 
peor TAINER AND BARRETT.—“A Dictionary of W.H. Harper. The above will be the first of a series 1 hae class 
Sher to Musical Terms.” Compressed from the Imperial Octavo | Concerts, Lectures, and Shakespearean Recitals, &c., for particulars 
rganist | Edition by K. M. Ross (No. 21 of Novello’s Music Primers, edited by | of which see Prospectus, to be obtained on application at the Hall. 
y,US. | Dr. STAINER). 1s.; paper boards, 18. 6d. Admission : Numbered Seats, 4s.; Reserved Seats, 2s. ; Unreserved, 1s. 
Herton } OW TO FORM AND TRAIN A VILLAGE | Or by Ticket for the Series of Eleven Entertainments: Numbered 
W.E. | CHOIR. By an Organising Choirmaster. 1s. Seats, £1 18.; Reserved, ros. 6d.; Unreserved, 5s. 
. . . YT ‘ 
i OERING, A.—“ Pianoforte-playing to Highest UFNELL PARK AMATEUR CHORAL and 
ied Perfection.” A Short Treatise. Post 8vo, 1s. ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY.—Seventh Season, 1880-81.—Con- 
j i cae ductor, Mr. W. HENRY THOMAS.—The FIRST REHEARSAL 
OZER, A. E.—(in C). Magnificat and Nunc} willtake place on TuEespay EvENInG, October 12, 1880, at Eight o’clock, 
dimittis in Chant Form. 8vo, 3d. in St. George's Church Room (corner of Crayford Road, Camden Road), 
—— +s Carleton Road, Tufnell Par and the meetings will be continued 
UNNETT, DR. E.—Twenty-four Original Tunes every Tuesday evening during the season. “ Christmas Eve,” by 
set to Favourite Hymns. Demy 8vo, 6d. Niels Gade, and “ The Lord of the Isles,” by Gadsby, have been 
with OODWARD, R. B.—Twenty-six Single and | chosen to commence the Rehearsals with, and afterwards a selection 
THE ) D . . Sr . will be made, as may be required, from the following list: “‘ Here- 
1 ouble Chants, with two settings of the Kyrie and Gloria. ward” (Prout); “Calvary” (Spohr); “ The Passion et Cy 
ish Post 8vo, 6d. i ; Words (Haydn) ; “The Daughter of Jairus” (Stainer); “God's 
an. ARSHALL, C.—‘ Behold, God is my salvation.” | time is the best” (Bach); “St. Peter” (Benedict); ‘“ Acis and 
ms rol Galatea” (Handel); “Ancient Mariner” (Barnett); “ Rebekah” 
Anthem. Four Voices. 8vo, 6d. Cn mee 
as: ve », | (Barnby); “ Advent Hymn” (Schumann), &c. Terms of subscription : 
ait HILLIMORE, REV. A.—* Peace on earth. Members (Vocal and Instrumental), One Guinea the Season ; Honorary 
Anthem for Christmas. 8vo, 2d. Members x the Season, Half-a-Guinea. ye and —! 
: . 7s desirous of becoming members are requested to apply to the Con- 
With AU L, A. R.—Six Vocal Compositions for School ductor, Mr. W. Henry Thomas, either by letter to his residence, 7, Lid- 
Use. First Series. 8vo, 6d. lington Place, Harrington Square, N.W., or personally at the Church 
ON ALMISLEY, T. A.—Cambria (ss Sweet land of Room, before or after any of the Rehearsals. 
’ the mountains”). Novello’s Octavo Trios, 103. 3d. TO CHORAL SOCIETIES, &c. ss 
OLKESTONE, THE VISCOUNTESS.— HE LONDON ORATORIO and CONCERT 
“ Divided.” Duet for Soprano and Tenor. Words by Jean ; PARTY is open for ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, cr 
INGELow. 28 Miscellaneous and Ballad Concerts :— 
Nork 3 z Soprano, Madame W: ll, A.R.A.M 
DE = r ne Pp , e Worrell, , 
ecific OSSINI.—‘‘ In Memoriam. (Posthumous.) Song Contralto, Miss Amy Ronayne, R.A.M. 
for Contralto. Words by the Rev. J. TRouTBECK. 1s. 6d. i a a eae i 
; ‘ 2 ass, Mr. Robert De Lacy, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
YN CRIBLERUS, M.—‘ It was the time of roses.” Address, Mr. De Lacy, 84, Holland Road, Brixton, London, S.W. 
ae! Ballad. Words by T. Hoop. 1s. 6d. ~ - 
Jaily ‘¢ She’s up and gone, the graceless girl.” Ballad. IANOFORTE BUSINESS for SALE.—The 
The Ricte ty Hoou as Stock and Goodwill of an old-established concern at a watering- 
larly ¥ 4 place in the South of England, the present proprietor retiring from 
xon ILLIAMS, Cc. L.—* On land, on sea.” Song. same. Price for the whole, £1,000. The premises can be taken on 
aper 1s. 6d. a wd aging her dosh of yey Se — F. Lucas, 
20., 20, tI zh Street, L » W. 
A RCHER, F.— Original Compositions for the Organ. mtelinnnin an a Peano a se ih es ane me - : - 
——— No. 8. Allemande. 1s. OR DISPOSAL.—The Stock and Goodwill of a 
, +s Jaae PIANOFORTE BUSINESS in the N.W. district of London, 
ORDAN, C. WARWICK.— Original Compositions together with small plant and fixtures necessary to carry on as a 
for the Organ. No. 4. Réverie Cantabile. 1s. 6d. pianoforte manufacturer. Price for the whole, £800, or the present 
on we 
pas proprietor would not object to a partner. For further particulars, 
— : MART, a Compositions for the Organ. apply ~” Messrs, F, Lucas, Son and Co.,20, Great Marlborough Street, 
F » 22 Postlude,in E flat. 1s. 6d. Ondon, 
the | ILAS, E.—Original Compositions for the Organ. OARD and RESIDENCE, at a Musical Pro- 
No. 15. Melody in E minor. 1s. fessor’s. Fine Three-manual Organ and Piano. House in 
a i large square, Notting Hill. Address, 520, Tamblyn’s Library, Lad- 
CY ~HINN, GEORGE.—T ieiictatbine for the Organ. | broke Grove Road, Notting Hill. 
y, | ies. d. 7 _ + xy x ? 
aif feo afgg aingl YDRAULIC ENGINE on SALE (Holt’s Patent), 
the : PARK, Dr. W.—The Organist’ s Quarterly Jour- suitable for an organ of about 20 stops. Price, including feeder, 
be . -. Part gh ga 2s. ‘) iy = me Gustav Merkel; | &c., complete, £20. _ Apply, J. B. 3.) 15s Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 
2, Soft Voluntary ( mae oughty; 3, Vespers, Carillon 
—_ Offertoire (F major), William Spark; 4, Hommage a Beethoven ESTIMONIAL TO DR. FOW LE. Before | pub- 
yn (Festal March in C major), D. Hemingway; 5, Prelude and Fugue lishing music or literature, selecting any instrument, or adver- 
’ (E flat major), George Dixon, Mus. Doc., Oxon: tising, consult Dr. Fowle, at Winchester, whose services to the million 
~ —mmmsees | are acknowledged by the petition to the Premier for a pension, and a 
a a Testimonial, headed by Sir Michael Costa, Sir George Elvey, the 
car ANTED, a Good TUNER and REGULATOR. Bishop of Manchester, and high influential persons. Subscriptions to 
= None need apply but one fully competent. Applications to be | Testimonial received by the Dowager Lady Antrobus, 16, Grosvenor 
made to Corbett and Son, 108, George Street, Limerick. Crescent, London, W.; and Testimonial forms sent on application. 
li: O COMPOSERS.—Dr. HOLLOWAY continues Now ready. Fourth Edition, Revised and Corrected. 
to Revise and Arrange every description of Music for Publica- 
aa tion. Students prepared for the profession or for examinations. If A TREATISE ON HARMONY 
l residing at a distance, lessons can be had by post. Faults pointed out, AND THE 
y and every information given to the young aspirant. Dr. Holloway, CLASSIFICATION OF CHORDS. 
rs. St, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square, N.W. With Questions and Exercises for the use of Students. 
er By JOHN STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc, 








LESSONS in PIANO, ORGAN (with practice), 
HARMONIUM, SINGING, and COMPOSITION, Dr. Arthur 
S. Holloway, 51, St. Paul’s Road, Camden Square, N.W. 


Cloth, Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 








London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
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THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY 


ANNUAL AND ALMANACK ror 1881 
(2oth Year of Issue) 
IS NOW IN COURSE OF PREPARATION. 


Pearsons, MUSICSELLERS, &c.. WHOSE NAMES 
VE NOT YET BEEN INSERTED in the Work are 
requested to apply for Forms. 

Those who have received them will greatly oblige by fillin — 
up, and returning them at once. Messrs. Rudall, Carte and Co. will 
be v way much obliged for any ADDITIONAL NAMES AND 
CORRECTIONS. 


RUDALL, CARTE AND CO., 


23, BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


O MUSICAL STUDENTS.—CARL CZERNY’S 
(pupil of Beethoven) great WORKS :— 
School of Practical Composition. Dedicated by permission to the 
Royal Academy of Music in London. 3 vols., each 21s. 
he Royal Pianoforte School. Dedicated, by command, to Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Queen. 4 vols., each 21s. 
Supplement to the Pianoforte School, 12s. 


R. MARX’S great MUSICAL WORKS. School 
of Musical Composition. Vol. I., 541 pp. royal 8vo. Fourth 
Edition, 15s. 
The Universal School of Music. 367 pp. royal 8vo, 12s. 
The Music of the Nineteenth Century. 317 pp. royal 8vo, 12s. 


POHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL.—In one handsome 


volume, folio, cloth, “PP, 235. Louis Soshe wrote to the publishers, 
sa ring: “I have "carefully 1 ooked over t English Edition of my 

iolin School,’ and have no hesitation in recommending it as a faith- 
fal translation of the original work.” Price 218.; offered at 15s. gd. 


O ORGANISTS.—Third Edition. HOPKINS 
and DR. ye $l S great WORK on the CONSTRUC- 
TION OF THE ORGAN. New Edition, with many additions, 
£36 pp. Price £1 118. oan postage-free. “‘ The book stands alone of 
its kind, and cannot fail to meet with increasing demand.”—Vide 
Illustrated London News. “ Altogether one of the most PA sar gad 
interesting of technical works that we could name.”—Vide Graphic. 


T. BEST’S CHORUSES OF HANDEL. 
¢ 150, from all his Oratorios and Anthems. Arranged from 
the Scores for Pedal Organs. In cloth boards, £2 12s. 6d.; or, in 
twenty-four parts, at various prices. List of Contents gratis and 
post-free. The most valuable collecticn extant. 
London: Sole Publishers, Ropert Cocks and Co., New Bur- 
lington Street. 








New and Cheaper Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


SACRED SONGS 
LITTLE SINGERS 


WORDS BY 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 
MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY 


ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 


HANDEL’S 
THREE SONATAS FOR VIOLIN 


WITH FIGURED BASS 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE 
BY 
GUSTAV JENSEN. 


No. 1, 38. No.2, 48s. No. 53. 
Sold at half-price. 
London: Nove.LLo, Ewer and Co. 


REDUCED TO ONE SHILLING. 


FESTIVAL TE DEUM 
FOR SOPRANO SOLO, CHORUS, ORCHESTRA 
ORGAN AND MILITARY BAND (ad lib.) 


Coneead s in celebration of the recovery of 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, by 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. 














PART-SONGS BY J. L. HATTON. 


s.d 8s. d, 
Absence ... Ps ee eat ena ay an = © 


ed 


d 
I 
Absence. (A.T.T. iB.) ase eve eee ok OO FG 
All things love thee. (a. T.B.B. Be S60 ove eee —— o 3 
April showers ... ose oe ooo hie = 0 3 
April showers. (A.T. TB WD eve ae sa xk a OO 8 38 
A song of Winter. (A.1.T.B.) ae de ae oo o 3 
At the coming of the Spring en ae te = oO 3 
Auburn (Sweet village} ° net a a g 
Bacchanalian song (Now, boys, we’ ve met). (A.T.T.B.) 0 9 o 3 
Beware (I know a maiden) ... ay des ow Oo 3 
Ditto. (A.T.1.B.) ... ove eee des ae vo CR @ Ss 
Bird of the wilderness “ one ns wea ~~ = Oo 3 
Blythe isthe bird _ ... le pw <2 sé eo. 2 om 
Busy, curious, thirsty fly. (A.T.T.B.) _... ace ae, OO ee 
Calm is night ove eae «0 eos . = © 3 
Come, celebrate the May “a “a a — wat SAR 
Come, live =, me .. oe pbs bis wae ~— oO 3 
Echo’s last word ass eee eee eo - = o If 
England, land of our birth ... ae exe ae oe, So. 2.3 
Going a-maying wee ids ove ove ~ — o 3 
Going away. (A.T.T. B. ) te oes oe wos ‘ _ 3 
Good night, beloved ... ose eco it ose - o 2 
Ditto. (A.T.T.B.) ose “es ths waa ae 09 o 2 
Good wishes... - °o 3 
Grace after meat (Ocule: omnium in ‘te speranti Domine) o 6 _ 
Hark! the convent bells are ringing eee ose ~— 0 3 
He that hath a pleasant face ie poe ee? ~~ °o 3 
If thou art sleeping ... ove ove nel = °o 3 
I loved a lass, a fair one. (A.7.1.B.) Sua Ft ~ Oo 4 
I loved her ée eee ane oes eee om wo oO 3 
Ditto. (A.1.T.B.) ove ee ove ee wos; Oris, O 3 
I met her in the sia jane aa wt ee oo o 2 
Jack Frost wes ese?) > fee wee ae oo ° 3 
Ditto. .7.7.B.) ... eco ooo Ke eee oe O 9 0 3 
Keep time, keep time.. one one ane ~~ 0 3 
King Witlaf’s drinking ‘horn. (a. BPD) ics ook oo 3 O Oo 3 
Lo! the peaceful shades of evening we oo o 1 
Love me little, love me long ve oe ove - 0 3 
Not for me the lark is singing ove es peo _ °o 3 
Over hill, over dale ... pen ee A _— ° 3 
Parting and meeting ... ae eco in. = o 2 
See, the rooks are homeward flying ot ae “— - eo 3 
Shall I, wasting in despair. (A.T.T.B.) .. ‘ _ oO 3 
eep, my sweet. (A.T.T.B.)... eo - o 3 
Sony fall the shades of evening =o -@ $3 
Song of the gipsy maidens ... we ae _— Oo 3 
Song to Pan (All ye woods and trees) oe we 10 0 3 
Spring song eae pats aa we — Oo 3 
Spring, the sweet Spring sts eve ae a“ = 0 3 
apring 7s flow’rets. (A.T.T.B.)  «.- oe ae ae ae o 14 
Stars of the summer night ... es ag sa nm = °o 3 
Ditto. (A.T.T.B.) ry eco : ove oo - oom Ss 
Sweet lady moon _ © 3 
Summer eve. (Quartet. ) In F r 6 o 14 
Ditto. (A.T.1.B.) In A flat = ies oe Oo 3 
Ditto. (s.s.s.a.) In F ove pea aon en oe o 3 
Take heart baw Ne we ea ote ins oe 0 3 
Tar’s song. (A.T.T.B. y se ae eee nm 67g Oo 4 
The bait (Come live with me) axh ie i Oo 3 
The belfry tower ose ove par aa a 2.0 'O 4 
The fishing boat 5 ese ove ea Seo id o 1} 
The forget-me-not_ ... an ove me. es pe © 3 
The happiest land. (A.T.T.B.) os ins aca we ok © 3 
The hemlocktree _.., oi nee ene ave —— Oo 4 
Ditto. (A.T.T.B.) ... oe oe pa ww wif @ Oo 4 
The Indian maid one ae ge om mm £29 °o 3 
The lark ... ee ase ose sad ts fe wo = °o 3 
The letter. (A.T.T.B.)... de ont oes ia ae? B36 Oo 3 
The life-boat. (A.1.7.B.) oo 0 3 
The Lye (Goe, soule, the bodie’s guest). < 7.T.B. lw & 2 ° 3 
The moon shone calmly bright “— °o 3 
The pearl divers ees eee oat oo 2 0 oO 4 
The red,redrose_... oe ove oa oe at FOO 6.9 
Ditto. (A.T.T.B.) ove wwe ae a9 on 3 oe DTS 
The reproach ... a ee re eee — o 14 
The rivals oni oe ene eee ave os — o 3 
The sailor's song ay vee ove vas ie eee 0 3 
Ditto. (A.T.T.B.) po one ie sins uw & 6 °o 3 
The summer gale —_ eee ose ove ove _ o 2 
The sweet creature. 6c ETB) a ove see ~ = °o 3 
The swing oe eee sos nee - = Oo 3 
The vieo blacksmith | ise wen was ace - oO 3 
Ditto. (A.T.T.B.) n a ae on ae i °o 3 
The urchin’s dance ... a a 
The Venetian boatmen’s evening song (Solo and Cho. ) oo: CT) 
The village dance... eee - ° 3 
The waterfall ... — és 
The way to build a boat, or Jack's opinion. (A.1.7.B.) — o 3 
The wrecked hope... a ped ~~ = ° 3 
To Aimée one eee eee - ot. 
PAP (a.rB.3.) « a ove ae re “ ° 3 
Twilight se ae — o if 
Twilight now is round. us veiling . vee ese om °o 3 
What is got by sighing so ove _ ° 3 
Where shall the lover rest ... a o i 
Whether kissed by sunbeams — ° 3 
Warrior’s song. (A.T.7.B.) «.. S:6 48.18 
When evening’s twilight eos ees — o 2 
Ditto, (A.T.T.B.) os i és jos” CQ 0 


London: Neriasie, Ewer 7“ Co. 
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STANDARD VOCAL PART-MUSIC, 


THE SINGER'S LIBRARY 


AN UNEQUALLED COLLECTION OF VOCAL CONCERTED 
TRIOS, QUARTETS, QUINTETS, &c., SACRED AND 
SECULAR 


By the most renowned Composers, English and Foreign 
Epitzep By JOHN HULLAH. 


Upwards of 150 Numbers, Price Twopence each, 


The Glee and Choral Library 


A COLLECTION OF 


STANDARD AND WELL-KNOWN VOCAL COMPOSITIONS, 
AS WELL AS RECENT WORKS BY MACFARREN, 
HATTON, LESLIE, BALFE, &c. 


Upwards of 100 Numbers, Price Twopence each. 
Catalogues Gratis and post-free to any part of the world. 








| Chamber Trios for Treble Voices 


(Formerly published by Messrs. Lamborn Cock and Co.) 
Full Music Size, 2s. to 3s. each. Class copies, 6d. each. 





) CATALOGUES 


Of this renowned collection, which contains some of the most beautiful 
Compositions of 
BELLINI, BENEDICT, BISHOP, BARNETT, BARNBY, 
CIMAROSA, CAMPANA, DONIZETTI, FLOTOW, HATTON, 
HILLER, MENDELSSOHN, MACFARREN, MEYERBEER, 
MOZART, MERCADANTE, PINSUTI, ROSSINI, SPOHR, 
HENRY SMART, WEBER, VERDI, &c., &c. 
Are now ready, 


And will be forwarded on application, post-free, to any part of the world. 





| London: AsHpown and Parry, Hanover Square. 


Ashdown and Parry's 


CATALOGUES OF MUSIC. 





Prano, OrGAN, HARMONIUM, 
VocaL. 
Harp, CONCERTINA. 
Part 4. VioLin, VIOLONCELLO, ORCHESTRA, &c. 
Part 5. Frure, Cornet, CLaRIoneT, &c. 
Sent Gratis and post-free to any part of the world. 


Part 1. 
Part 2. 
Part 3. 





London: AsHpown and Parry, Hanover Square. 


' ASHDOWN AND PARRY’S 
| YELLOW CATALOGUE 


Compiled expressly for the use of the Trade, Profession, 
and Schools, comprises 


A SELECTION OF UPWARDS OF 4,000 
STANDARD MUSICAL WORKS. 


| _Among the Composers of Pianoforte Music will be found the names 
of Beethoven, Bach, Bertini, Chopin, Clementi, Czerny, Cramer (John), 
Handel, Haydn, Henselt, Hummel, Herz, Kalkbrenner, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Moscheles, Mozart, Scarlatti, Schubert, Schumann, 
Schulhoff, Thalberg, Weber, &c. Among the Vocal: Bishop, Braham, 
Arne, Dibdin, Callcott, Shield, Horn, Purcell, Haydn, Moore, Maz- 
bi, Handel, &. SENT GRATIS and POST-FREE to ANY 
PAR of the WORLD. All applications for trade terms must contain 
card, circular, or reference. 





§) 
i 







London: AsHDowN and Parry, Hanover Square. 





JuUsT PUBLISHED By RICORDI, 
No. 265, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


VERDI’S LAST COMPOSITIONS. 





PATER NOSTER. For Five Voices—Two Soprani, Contralto, s. d. 
Tenor, Bass, and Chorus ... oon ae oe cco, BEES O 
AVE MARIA. For Soprano, with accompaniment of string 
instruments. Italian and English words 2 6 
GREATEST SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 
MEPHISTOPHELES. By A. Boirto, with English and 
Italian words ... ies i ae oe ose ee net 8 o 
DITTO. PIANOFORTE SOLO ... ic ccs tes ay 
DITTO. PIANOFORTE DUET... _... 8 o 


a ae 
Separate Pieces, Vocal, Pianoforte; also for Pianoforte with 
different instruments. 


DANCE ALBUM sears ¥ FROM MEPHISTOPHELES. 
s. d. 

WALTZ .. ww. net 20 eens 

MAZURKA... ..  » 4 6|GALOP ove 

POLKA a 


s. d, 
net I 9 
» 3 6 


NEW SONGS BY THE POPULAR COMPOSER, 
SIGNOR L. CARACCIOLO. 
A MULETEER SONG. English and Italian words. 2 keys 
HUSH, SWEET LUTE. gkeys ... 2 00 erence 
LONELY HEART. 2 keys ... 
DANZA DELLE MEMORIE. 
UN SOGNO FU! Italian words. 


FOR EVER AND FOR EVER. ByL.P. Tosti. 3 keys ... 
GOOD NIGHT. By F.Denza. 3 keys ... aes oes oe 
WELCOME, PRETTY PRIMROSE. ByC.Pinsuti. 2 keys 
FOR YOU AND FOR ME. ByC.PinsuTr ... oat de 
THY NAME ALONE! . Cc. ie) oe kd 
TU L’HAI SCORDATO! ByE. BeviGNani. M.-S. or BAR. net 


FELICITE PASSEE. va Diaz DB SORIA. M.-S. Or BAR. 
CARI GIORNI! By E, Peruzzi. Soprano or Tenor... 


TO CHORAL SOCIETIES. 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 


A COMIC CANTATA 


For four Solo Voices (s.A.T.B.) and Chorus 
Composed by 


EDMUND ROGERS. 


Three Shillings net. 


NeNHN 
ewoan°o 


Italian words. 


ian “3 keys. 
3 keys... oe ove 


INSUTI ... 


NR NRPNNNRN 
©S occ C oO 











“This is not so much a comic as a humorous piece of writing, and 
we think the composer has done his music injustice by giving it the 
former designation. The Cantata is, in fact, a very good thing in its 
way, and will, if we mistake not, have a wide acceptance. Four solo voices 
(soprano, alto, tenor, and bass) and chorus are called into requisition 
for its performance ; and the music, although written in a humorous 
spirit, 1s never coarse. On the other hand it is tuneful, never flags for 
a moment, and is composed throughout with the ease and fluency of an 
accustomed hand.”—T7 he Queen. 

Special terms to Choral Societies on application to the Composer, 

elrose Gardens, West Kensington Park, W. 

London: Weekes and Co., 16, Hanover Street, W. 


O MUSIC TEACHERS.—A book of SPECIMEN 
PAGES of J. CURWEN and SONS’ PUBLICATIONS in 

the Staff Notation has just been prepared, and will be sent gratis and 
post-free to cny organist, choirmaster, or precentor addressing a post 
card to them at 8, Warwick Lane, London, E.C. The Specimens 
include anthems, choruses, cantatas, harmonium music, songs for the 
young, &c. 


4s 





. Just published, 

GTUDIES in WORSHIP MUSIC. By J. SPENCER 
Curwen. Historical, practical, and descriptive. Price 5s. Full 

of information for all engaged in the service of song. 

Note.—In order to make this new work known, the publishers have 
decided to offer a specimen copy, post-free for 33., to clergymen and 
ministers, organists, choirmasters, and precentors, during the month 
of October only. Application should contain remittance, and should 
state the appointment held by applicant. 

Loudon: J. Curwen and Sons, 8, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
Price 58., paper cover; or 7s. 6d., handsomely bound in scarlet cloth, 
gilt lettered, gilt bordered, and gilt edges. 


‘THE VILLAGE ORGANIST. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume. 142 Pages. It contains 78 Volun- 
taries, all of which, except four, were composed expressly for the work 
by nearly all the most eminent English musicians. ae ; 
“ Shows in an interesting manner the present state of musicianship 
in England.”—Musicab Times. E 
*,* This work is increasingly popular with the Profession as a 
Lesson-book for Organ and Harmonium Pupils and as a Prize-book. 
All orders should be addressed to the Publishers. 


London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co, 
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THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL. 


Amongst a variety of interesting and instructive general Reading, the 
FIRST VOLUME (just published) of the GIRL’S OWN 
PAPER contains the following :— 


How to Play the Piano.—By Mapamz ARABELLA GODDARD. 
How to Sing a Song.—By Mapamz MUDIE-BOLINGBROKE. 
How to Play the Violin.—By LADY LINDSAY (or Batcarres). 








How to Play the Organ.—By JOHN STAINER, M.A., D. Mvs.,| 


Oxon., Organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


_ How to Improve your Voice.—By Miss MARY DAVIES. 
How to Play the Harmonium.—By KING HALL. 
How to Accompany a Song.—By LINDSAY SLOPER. 
How to Play the Harp.—By JOHN THOMAS, Harpist to 


Her MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





NEW SONGS 
BY 
JOHN FARMER, Dr. J.W. HINTON, M.A., Dk. GORDON SAUNDERS, 
Dr. JAMES RUSSELL, ALMA SAUNDERS, Tue Rev. Str FREDERICK 
A. GORE OUSELEY, Bart., D. Mus.. HUMPHREY J. STARK, B. Mus., 
AnD C. H. PURDAY. 





Stories written by the Author of “A Trap toCatch a Sunbeam’ 
upon the subject of the following popular Ballads :— 


Twickenham Ferry—The Blue Alsatian Mountains— 
‘Won't You buy my pretty Flowers’ —Turnham Toll— 
The Lights of London Town—The Children’s Home— 


Once Again—Timothy’s Welcome. 











Lon 























Price 6s. in handsome cloth, or 7s. 6d. with gilt edges. 








“ LEISURE HOUR” OFFICE, London: 56, Paternoster Row. 
MAY BE HAD OF ANY NEWSAGENT. 
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SIXTY-NINTH EDITION. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, ENLARGED. 


A specimen copy post-free for twelve stamps. 
COLLEGIATE AND SCHOOL 
_ SIGHT-SINGING MANUAL. 


For Cuorrs.—The easiest system that can be obtained for training, 
ig, and learning to read music at sight. 
or ScHOOLS.—Every requisite for learning music, and reading at 
t in a few lessons. 
or CHorav Societies.—The exercises will be found invaluable, 
tending to produce musical effects seldom heard. 


COLLEGIATE ORGAN TUTOR 


EpiteD By FREDERIC ARCHER. 
8s. 6d. net. 
“Well adapted for making an excellent player.” 
“For pedal-playing, any difficulties surmounted in a short time.” 


“ Contains the most pleasing arrangements for the organ we have 








THIRTEENTH EDITION. 
Paper cover, 18.; bound in cloth, rs. 6d. 


CATHEDRAL CHANT-BOOK 


Gontaining nearly 200 Single and Double Chants; Gregorian Tones. 





Just published. 


BOOKS 2, 3, & 4, 
COLLEGIATE AND SCHOOL 
SINGING MANUALS 


Containing 
ROUNDS, FOUR-PART SONGS, MADRIGALS, MOTETTS, 
CHORUSES, GLEES, &c. 


Price One Shilling. 








A specimen copy post-free for twelve stamps. 


London: WEEKES and CO., 16, Hanover Street, W. 
Second Edition. , 
SUPPLEMENTAL 


BOOK OF EXERCISES 


FOR THE USE OF THOSE 


LEARNING TO SING AT SIGHT 


COMPILED AND ARRANGED BY 


HENRY GADSBY. 


OnE SHILLING. 
London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 








New and Revised Edition, 


THE 


SCHOOL ROUND BOOK 


A COLLECTION OF ONE HUNDRED 


ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
The Words Edited by the 


REV. J. POWELL METCALFE, M.A. 
The Music Edited by 
J. STAINER, M.A., Mus. Doc. 
Price 8d.; cloth, rs. 2d. In Sol-fa Notation, 6d. 
London: Nove tro, Ewer and Co. 


ETZLER AND CO.’S TOY INSTRUMENTS. 
The only complete sets to be obtained in this country. Used 
in St. James’s Hall before the Prince and Princess of Wales, &c., by 
meee aus BENEDICT. ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 
CHARLES HALLE. 


Dr. STAINER., 
A. RANDEGGER, - BARNBY. 
J. BLUMENTHAL. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 


ci, ae. 
Also used at the Promenade Concerts, Covent Garden, in Rom- 
berg’s and Haydn’s Symphonies; and at the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
by Mr. Manns’s Orchestra. 

The Instruments are complete and perfectly tuned. 
PRIC WO GUINEAS. 

New Illustrated Catalogue of Musical Instruments, post-free. 
MeErz_er and Co., 37, Great Marlborough Street, London, W. 








RepuceD Price, ONE SHILLING. 


A MANUAL OF SINGING 


FOR THE USE OF 


CHOIR-TRAINERS & SCHOOLMASTERS 
RICHARD MANN. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION, WITH ADDITIONS, BY 


Dr. STAINER. 


This work offers to the clergy and other amateur choir- 
trainers a systematic and simple course of instruction, by 
which they may teach their pupils to read music at sight 
in a comparatively short time. 

London: Nove.io, Ewer and Co. 
Dedicated, by permission, to the College of Organists. 
THE ORGAN: Illustrated. 
Post-free, 2s. 6d. P.O,0. to A. Hem- 











N 


Faults with remedies. 
stock, Diss. 
“ Every page shows that Mr. Hemstock is master of his subject,"—~ 
Musical Standard. 
“ Contains much useful information.”—Musical Times. 
“A practical and useful book.” —Music Trades Review. 





Second Edition. Price 1s. 
OW TO LEARN TO PLAY THE PIANO 
WELL. By One Who has Taught Himself. 

“* How to Learn to Play the Piano Well’ is the ambition and the 
despair of a very large number of our fellow-subjects, who would wel- 
come helpful hints upon the coveted art. The author of the little 
brochure before us is, or rather was, not only one of those who have 
striven ‘ to play the piano well,’ but has taught himself to doit. His 
remarks have therefore the weight of experience. Numbers and num- 
bers have gone through the usual drill prescribed by musical teachers, 
and have almost ‘practised’ their fingers off without any encouraging 
results. ‘How to Learn to Play the Piano Well,’ is intended to 
encourage those whose musical enthusiasm has been thus chilled... . 
The pamphlet, which is wholly unpretentious in tone, proceeds from a 
common-sense and practical idea.” 

London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


HE PIANIST’S PRACTICAL GUIDE to 
THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE and MANUAL EXECU- 
TION. By F. Weer, Resident Organist, German Chapel Royal, 
St. James’s Palace. Third edition, 4s. net. work eminently cal- 
culated to improve the method of teaching the piano.”—Daily News. 
London: J. B. Cramer; Novetto, Ewer and Co.; Scuort and Co.; 
STanvey Lucas and Co. 


EW TRAINING BOOK for Classes and Schools, 

THE ELEMENTARY SINGING MASTER, a course of 

instruction in sight-singing. Price 1s. and 1s. 6d.; the Music only, 6d. 

London: F. PitMan, 20, Paternoster Row. 
Third Edition. Prtce 1s. : 

RULES of SIMPLE HARMONY (dedicated to 

Sir F. Ouseley, Mus. Doc.), by THoMAs SmiTH. Also, A Short 
Method for Teaching Singing. 6d. 

London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. Post-free 

from the Composer, Angel Hill, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Just published. Price 18. 
OW to FORM and TRAIN a VILLAGE 
CHOIR. By An ORGANISING CHOIRMASTER. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 


ARMONY NOTES. Compiled by E. M. BowLes. 


Price 1s. 
London: LAMBORN Cock, Holles Street, W. 


USICAL ASSOCIATION.—The Volume of 
Proceedings for the Sixth Session, 1879-80, is now ready. 
Price 4s. STANLEY Lucas, WEBER and Co.,84, New Bond Street, W. 


Commencement of New Volume, and further enlargement. 
Now ready, of all book and music-sellers, No. 37, 2d. 
USICAL OPINION AND MUSIC TRADE 
REVIEW. PirTMavn, 20, Paternoster Row. 


TO ORGANISTS. 
HE UNIVERSAL ORGANIST, a Series of 


Shilling Volumes, averaging 20 to 25 pages each. Full music 
size :— 
No. 1. Eight Original Pieces and Arrangements—F. Archer. 
» 2. Ten Gavottes and Minuets of the Great Masters—Dr. Spark. 
» Ss Le tet Introductory Voluntaries (entirely new)—Arthur 
onnson, 
4 Bizet Original Pieces and Arrangements (second selection}— 
. Archer. 
5 & 6. Lefébure Wely’s Six Celebrated Offertories (Op. 34). 
Edited by F. Archer. (Double Number.) 
» 7&8. Batiste’s Six Grand Offertories. Edited by F. Archer. 
(Double Number.) 
» g- Celebrated Marches. Arranged by F. Archer. 
(To be continued.) 
Price One Shilling each. 
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CuntncHam Boosey and Co., 296, Oxford Street, and all Musicsellers. 
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THE HYMNARY 


A BOOK OF CHURCH SONG. 





THE FOLLOWING EDITIONS ARE NOW READY: 


0. 8. d. 
1. Hymns only. Royal igane Senge Antique. Cloth, 
H saa ip Royal” No ii Antique. “Double “a 
2. ns only. Royal 2. 0. onpare que. Double 
"Colvemn Cloth, ie edges ... o 6 
Hymns only. Royal nae Nonpareil Antique. “Double 
Columns. Limp clo 04 
Hymns only. Royal 24mo. Nonpareil Antique. “Double 
Columns. Paper cover a oo. O 8 
$- Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Clo 40 
4 Hymns with Tunes. Demy 8vo. Clot, bevelled ‘boards, 
gilt lettered, red edges... ooo cco ote FC 
‘. Tunes only. Demy 8vo. Cloth .. ~ 3 0 
. Tunes only. Demy _ Cloth, beveiied boards, gilt let- 
tered, red edges . oe 4 0 
7. Hymns with Tunes. “Treble part only. “Royal 24mo oe Z 6 
» Hymns with Tunes. Treble part only. Pees 24mo, cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt lettered, he edge’ 20 
8 Hymns with Tunes. Small post 8vo, to bind with the Pearl 
8vo Prayer Book. ot! 26 
9. Hymns with Tunes. Ditto. Cioth, bevelled boards, gilt 
lettered, red edges eee 3 0 
to, Hymns with Tess. Large type. Imperial *8v0. “Cloth, 
bevelled boards, gilt litteve red edges 10 


Selections of Hymns with Tunes for Advent, Christmas, Easter, * 
Harvest, price One Penny each. 

A Discount of 20 per Cent. will be allowed to the e Clergy, for Cash, 
when not less than six copies of one edition are 

Applications for permission to print the H os mae Tunes for 
Choral Festivals should be addressed to the Pubiishers. 


LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 
"THE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK, containing 
No. 1. 


Tunes and 85 Chants. 
time cloth, turned in 
» 2 boards, red edges, gilt ‘lettered 
» 3- Lim 
w 4 


TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 

cloth, turned in ooo 

Clot boards, red edges, gilt ‘jettered 5 
About 250,000 copies have already been sold. 


Now Ready. 
HE BRISTOL TUNE-BOOK (Second Series), 
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an wn 2 a 
ao ‘cata 





T 





PR sg sy 298 Tunes and 74 Chants. . de 

yg 3 rand Gant ove ove Pi 6 

Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered 0. 3 6 
TONIC SOL-FA EDITION. 

” z iin i a ital 0th + ahead —--o oe 2 0 
» 8. Cloth boards, red edges, gilt lettered .. .. 2 6 
First ann Econ SERIES BOUND TOGETHER. 
No. 9. i owe 40 
» 10. Clot neil red edges, gilt lettered oe ow. 5 O 
» 12 Tonic’Sol- fa, cloth oo =e 3 





Now Ready. 
SMALL EDITION or tHe COMPLETE WORK. 


715 Tunes and ga ana} for — 200 erage of Metre. 
0.11, Cloth .. ow 3 0 


Each Edition may be hadi had in Superior Binding. 
Communications and inquiries as to Copyrights, and also as to 
supplies of this work at reduced prices, may addressed to the 
Compilers, at Clare Street, Bristol. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co.; Bristol: W. and F. Morcan; 
and all Booksellers and Musicsellers. 





Now ready. 
HE LONDON TUNE-BOOK. A Companion 


for all poreeaale. Cloth, 3s.; red edges, 38. 6d, 
London: Nove.t_o, Ewer and Co. 


THE ANGLICAN HYMN-BOOK. 


Szconp Epition. Repucep Prices, 
Words and Music, 4to, cloth, price 4s. ae; ; 18mo, 1s. 9d.; Treble, 
16mo, 1s. Words only, od. and 6d.; paper, 44d. 
London: Novg.to, Ewer and Co.; and SmuPxin and MARSHALL. 








Just published, price 3d. ‘Easy and Effective.” 


NTHEM, “GOD IS OUR HOPE AND 
STRENGTH. ‘¥ Comoeres, expressly for Parish Choirs, by 
Franx Bares, Organist and Choirmaster, St. Baldred’s Episcop 
Church, North Berwick, N.B. “Just the thing for village choirs.”— 
Church Times. London: Novetto, EwerandCo.,r, Berners Street, W.. 
or of the Composer, 6, Quality Street, North Berwick, N. 


IX ANTHEMS for CHRISTMAS. —“ Arise, 
shine,” rs., small copy, 2d.; “ Bright an >) iar 1s.; ‘ Seraphic 
og 18.; * ‘Whence those sounds, ”” 6d.; od so loved the may ? 
6d.; “ Christ is born,” 2d. Sold by the other, C. Warp, Speen, 
Princes Risborough. Also may be had “ The Sacred Chorister,” con- 








REDUCED PRICES. 
UNES, NEW AND OLD; comprising 35) 
Tunes, "Chants, &c., including 52 Tunes - Chants, composej 
for the work by Dr. Gauntlett, Dr. Bridge, S. Reay, &c. Also 6; 
cop’ — Tunes and Chants by the Rev. Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Sir bie 
Gy. vey» Sir }. Goss, Dr. Steggall, the Rev. J. B, Dykes, and others, 

pad Fa by ission, with a selection from various sources, Ancient singe F 
and Modern. London: Novetto, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W, Edited 
Sold also at 66, Paternoster Row. | GEORGE 
REDUCED PRICES. ‘addition 
loth, 2s.; extra cloth, red edges, 3s. or 

TONIC sora EDITION: limp cloth, 1s. ; myn red edges, 23, 
iTS 















rice 38. 6d., cloth, red edges 
HE TUNE.- PBOOK, ‘with the “additional Tunes | 
as used at ST. ALBAN’S, HOLBORN ; containing nearly 270 | 
Tunes, for Long, Common, Short, and Peculiar "Metres; together with | 
several Gre orian Hymns and Antiphons; the Eight Gregorias 
Tones; the Music of the veereennen the Seven Last Words; and /) 
Litany Tunes, &c. one OVELLO, Ewer and Co. ; 
n small quarto, 330 pages. 
HE BURNLEY TUNE-BOOK, containing 
nearly 700 original Tunes, Chants, Kyries, &e. Adapted to the 
wants of all choirs and congregations. Prices, plain, 48.; gilt, 5s. 
London: F. Pitman. Burnley: T. Simpson. 


Revised Edition, August, 1880. Price 7s. 
ARR’S PSALMODY: 401 Tunes, 301 Chants, | 


15 Responses, &c., with Memoirs of the Ps and Histories | 





—_ 


bird cha 
m te 
EWER a1 al 





of the Pieces, being a Companion to all Hymn-books, and giving in. }TOUI 
formation nowhere else to be found. RE! 
London: NovetLo, Ewer and Co. A ienp clot 





ONGREGATIONAL SINGING.— FREE | 56? 
CHANT” CADENCES for the Recitation of the Psalms Reciting 


without “ pointing.” By Joun Crowpy. Price 1s. 


















































London: NovgLtLo, Ewer and Co. Ego 
Y REV. R. F. SMITH.—TE DEUM in F, Three: Large ty 
pence. SOUTHWELL SCHOOL SONGS, 1s. 6d. } E 
London: Novge.tio, Ewer and Co. \Psalters, 
Second Thousand, now ready. é he Stati 
APESES J; J. DYE’S TE DEUM in E flat. Price 
3d.; organ copy, 6d. A similar setting in vi price 4d. OUL 
London: Nove.Lio, Ewer and Co. CAN 
Books I. to VIII., New Series, 1s,each. | roa: 
OLLECTION of KYRIES, &c. Compiled, &c., fTOUL 
by W. T. FREEMANTLE, Sheffield. Separate Numbers (Nos. 1 CAN 
to 98) 4 “cS POHR'S PSALM. Net od. and 
TH e and 28. 
andoat Morse Ewer and Co. HE 
Ha 
SHORT, EASY, and EFFECTIVE SETTING fase, By 
of the TE DEUM and JUBILATE, in F, for Parish Choirs, } 
by Ferris Tozer. Price 6d., of the Composer, Cathedral Yard, Exeter. II 
Iso, MaGniricaT and Nunc DIMITTIs, in F. Price 4d. f 
London: Novet.io, Ewer and Co. 
_ ALBERT JEFFERY.—TE DEUM LAUDA- 
MUS in F (No. 2), 8vo, 4d., for Parish Choirs. ‘Also the 1 
London: NovELLo, Ewer and Co. 
REGORIANS.—TE DEUM, simply arranged, 7p} 
5th Tone, Parisian. Post-free. Organ part, 3d.; Voices, 14d. TI 
Apply to A. M. JARRETT, Camerton Court, near Bath. effective. 
A. MACFARREN’S CANTATE DOMINO and 
e DEUS MISEREATUR. For Voices in Unison and Organ. 
8vo, 6d. London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. The 
EW ANTHEM FOR ALL SAINTS’ DAY 
AND ORDINARY USE.—“ The Lord redeemeth the soul of 
His servants.” By J.C. B. Tirsutt. Price 4d. net. 
(piste Novs.io, Ewer and Co, Imperial 
EW ANTHEM for All Saints’, ** BLESSED Ditto, w 
ARE THE DEAD.” Composed by J. F. Roserts, Parish sa 8 
Church, Howden, Yorks. shee 6d., post-free. ly , 
econd Edition. Carich 
R. ROBERTS” Sacred Cantata, JONAH. /vanticle 
Vocal Score, 3s.; Chorus Parts, 8d. each; Full Orchestral | Mito, 8 
Parts, 12s. 
Second Edition, by the same Composer, The Psa 
A COMPLETE CHURCH SERVICE in D, price \The Car 
1s. 6d.; or separately—Morning, 6d.; Communion, 9d.; "Evening 
Service, 6d. Also 
AN EVENING SERVICE in F, price 6d. C! 
London: NoveLtLo, Ewer and Co. 
Just published, 130th Psalm, 
UT OF THE DEEP, for Tenor Solo and Chorus. Post 
Suitable for Choral Societies or as an Anthem. Music by * Qui 
E. BunnetT, Mus. Doc., Cantab. Price 1s. vitto, cl 
Also, by the same Composer, oolsca: 


VE MARIA, arranged as an Organ Solo. Price PDitto, cl 


Is. 6d. net. 

















taining Solos, Duets, Trios, and Choruses, twelve numbers, 6d. each. 








London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. The Cle 
LESSED BE GOD.—Short Anthem, suitable to 
Village Choirs. A. M. JARRETT, Camerton Court, near Bath. 

Post free, 34d. LO 
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Now ready. Small 4to. Price 1s. Vocal parts, 12mo, price 6d. each. 
1st and 2nd Series bound together, cloth, 2s. 9d. Vocal parts, 1st and 
and Series, bound together in a 1s. 4d. each. 
SECOND SERIES. 

‘PRE CANTICLES and HYMNS of the CHURCH, 

pointed for Chanting, and set to appropriate Anglican Chants, 
"Single and Double; together with Resp to the C d ts 
"Edited by the Rev. Sir F. A. G. Ousgvey, Bart., &c., and Epwin 
Gzorce Monk. This work contains a selection of Double (besides 
additional Single) Chants; together with special settings of “ Bene- 
dicite,” and a collection of Kyrie Eleisons, old and new, 
ndon: Novet.o, Ewer and Co. 
HE ANGLICAN CHORAL SERVICE BOOK. 
Edited by E. G. Monk, Mus. Doc., Oxon. In paper, 9d.; cloth, 18. 6d. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. Oxford: PARKER. 












Large edition, cloth, 3s.6d. London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 
O USELEY AND MONK’S PSALTER AND 
rised 

ith 





CANTICLES, pointed for Chanting. Second Edition. Autho- 
His Grace the Archbishop of York. 24mo, without chants, od.; 
























































It, 5s. roper Psalms, 1s.; Proper Psalms, separately, B od: small 4to, 
with chants, 4s.; each voice part, separately, 1s. 6d. Canticles, score, 
mall 4to, od.; separate parts, 3d.; words only, 24mo,1$d. NoveLto, 
Chants, |} Ewer and Co., and Parker and Co. 
Histories | Fifteenth Edition. 
giving in. JOULE’S COLLECTION OF 527 CHANTS, 57 
RESPONSES, &c. Reduced price, 4s. 6d., paper cover; 68., 
_____ limp cloth; separate vocal parts, 2s. each.—Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
FREE Score, 18. 6d. } 
The Chants are selected with due reference to the position of the 
> Psalms | Reciting-notes. 
(PRE PSALTER, PROPER PSALMS, HYMNS, 
7 and CANTICLES. Pointed for Chanting by B. Sr. J. B. Jouvz. 
Three Large ¢ , price 28.6d. This Psalter having been collated with the 
] ooks is free from the errors contained in all other pointed 
\Psalters, through Syme g from the incorrect copies commonly sold by 
he Stationers. N.B.—A small Edition is in preparation. 
Price Seventh Edition. 
OULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLI- 
CANUM. 18mo, price rs.; in cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Fourth Edition. 
ed, kc, [TOULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI ANGLI- 
rs (Nos. 1 CANUM. Quarto, in cloth elegant, price 7s. 6d. 
Fifth Edition. 
(THE ORDER FOR THE HOLY COMMUNION. 
A Har isedon aM in a very simple manner for Parochial 
[TING Jose, By B. St. J.B. Jourz. Price 3d. Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
b Choirs > 7IELIAM SMALLWOOD'S NEW ANTHEMS 
4 for CHOIRS and SINGING-CLASSES :— 
No. 1. The Lord reigneth. 
ow » 2 Thus saith the Lord. } aa each, 
AUDA- » 3+. Praised be the Lord daily. 
Also the very popular Sacred March, MIZPAH, for Pianoforte, Organ, 
or Harmonium. gth edition. 1s. 6d. net, post-free. 
—— London: B. WILtiams, 60, Paternoster Row. 
reneee LBERT LOWE’S HARVEST ANTHEM.— 
Bees, 14 THE EARTH IS THE LORD'S. Short, easy, full, and 
_____ [ieffective. Composed expressly for parish choirs. Octavo, 3d. 
NO and London: Novetio, Ewer and Co 
—\The Cathedral Psalt 
——\The Cathedral Psalter 
he soul of POINTED FOR CHANTING. F 
& EEE 8. d. 
apy pimperial 32mo, cloth .. ee) 
— Ditto, with Proper Psalms, cloth .. ie Paes ar 
‘ Demy 8vo, large type, with Proper Psalms, cloth.. 2 6 
Proper Psalms, separately. Paper cover. 32mo.. 0 3 
ul Canticles, 32mo ee ee ee ee ee o I 
YN AH. fee 
rchestral tto, 8vo oe oe ee ee ee ee O 3 
_ [The Psalter, with Chants, Post Quarto, cloth oo Fa 
» price The Canticles, with Chants, Post Quarto .. oe O 6 
Evening 
THE 
any CHANTS. 
Music by \ 0 Quarto, paper cover «. oe ee eo. 2 0 
oo aang “é oe ee ee ee se ' 0 
_ WFoolscap Quarto, paper cover ee ee ee I 0 
Price §Ditto, cloth ai oe ee ee ee ee & 6 
The Clergy can be supplied with copies, in quantities of 
able to not less than 25, on special terms. 
sar Bath. 











HARVEST-TIDE. 
A SERVICE of SACRED SONG, for use at 
Harvest Thanksgivings or during the Harvest season. 
This Service, as it consists of readings from tke Bible, interspersed 
with Hymns and two Anthems, may be used in Church or School. 
The compilation and words of Hymns by S, Childs Clark, M.A., 
Vicar of Thorverton, Devon. The music by well-known writers. 
Edited and partly composed by ARTHUR H. Brown, editor and com- 
poser of much Church music. Price 4d. or (if 100 copies are taken) 
2d, Specimen copy post-free, 3d.; words only, 4s. per 100. 
London: F. PirMAn, 20, Paternoster Row. 
FOR HARVEST FESTIVALS. 
PRAISE THE LORD OF HOSTS. Easy and 
effective Anthem by Georcz Oakey, Mus. Bac. Price r}d. 
F, Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
,;ASY ANTHEMS by J. J. SIMPSON. 
I WILL EXTOL THEE (Harvest) ... = a 
BLESSED IS HE THAT COMETH (Christmas) 3d. 
"Ga THINE EAR, O LORD (General 
se).. 








3d. 





Price 











Post-free, eighteen stamps each. 
eady in a few days. 

















F London: ‘Novetto, Ewer, “and Co. 
3d. each. 
“The night is departing.” Advent. 
“*O worship the Lord.” Seventh Thousand, 
“ Sing we merrily.” Second Thousand. 
Five Kyries. Easily arranged. 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co., 1, Berners Street, W. Post-free 
Just published. 
WENTY-FOUR Original HYMN TUNES, set to 
Mus. Doc., Cantab. Price 6d. London: NoveLLo, Ewer and Co, 
Just published. 
WENTY-SIX SIN 
of the Kyrie and Gloria tibi Domine. Com- 
posed and adapted by B. Woopwarp, Organist and Choirmaster 
London: Nove.to, Ewer and Co. 

ILFORD MORGAN’S GRAND MARCHES. 
OBBLIGATO. 24 stamps, post-free. As played at Crystal Palace, 
Kuhe'’s Festival, and Promenade Concerts. Also for Piano solo :— 

MARCHE JOYEUSE 
MARCHE MILITAIRE 
Moraan and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. 
O CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
of WILForD MorGan’s semi-sacred cantata, ‘CHRISTIAN THE 
PILGRIM,” a work admirably adapted for large or small Choral 
Moraean and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Square, London. 
Will be ready early in October. Price 1s.; post-free, 13 stamps. 

Harmonium or Organ. Fifty easy, tuneful compositions, 

specially composed or arranged for this work, and not found in other 
HORT ORGAN VOLUNTARIES.—By Harper 

Kearton. Composed specially to supply a want amongst Or- 
able for teaching purposes. Second Edition of Nos.1 and2; No. 3 will 
shortly be ready. N.B.—These popular Voluntaries can now be had 

Each number, post-free, 1s. 

ELLON’S MARCH OF THE VICTORS, with 
part, rs. each. ORGAN and HARMONIUM MARCHES, VOLUN- 
TARIES, &c., edited by Guest, 1s., post-free. This book contains 

London: JoHn GuEsT, 20, Warwick Lane, 
IX TRANSCRIPTIONS for the ORGAN (fourth 
Mendelssohn, and Hummel, arranged by Gero. SH1nNn, Mus. Bac., 
Cantab., Organist of Brixton Church. Price 2s. 6d. net. London: 


ASY ANTHEMS, by Tuomas Smitu. 
“Hear my Prayer.” Just published. 
“ T was glad.” 
from the Composer, Angel Hill, Bury St. Edmunds. 
7 Favourite Hymns (from Church Hymns), by E. Bunnett, 
GLE and DOUBLE CHANTS, 
with Two yy 1 
of the Parish Church, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. Price Sixpence. 
“CHRISTIAN THE PILGRIM” for Orcan, with Pepa 
MARCIA GIUBILANTI 
MARCH IN C MINOR 
Send thirty postage stamps, and receive by return a bound copy 
Societies; easy, but very effective. Chorus parts printed. 
ART’S NEW EASY VOLUNTARIES for 
collections. Hart and Co., 54, Paternoster Row, London. 
ganists of a short and effective Voluntary, which should also be suit- 
ONLY from the Composer, 2, Cleveland Villas, Wandsworth Common, 
* pedal obbligato, 1s.; two ANDANTES, by Apams, with pedal 
twenty-two new, showy, and easy pieces of a popular character. 
series), with pedal obbligato, from the works of Handel, Haydn, 
NovELLo, Ewer and Co. These pieces are suitable for Voluntaries. 





ust published, folio, 5s. 


J 5 
ESIGNS and PLANS for the CONSTRUCTION 
and ARRANGEMENTS of the NEW MODEL VIOLIN. 
London: H. K. Lewts, 136, Gower Street. 


“TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. Arranged 


by BENJAMIN CONGREVE, as Soprano solo, accompanied by four- 
part Chorus. Price 14d. London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. 

Sung by Mr. CHAPLIN HENRY. 
"THaR&e BARITONE SONGS, by OrBev HIncuH- 
and “ The best of all good company.” The three for 2s. 6d. net; and 











LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 


yirF: “An English Christmas Home,” “ Our Oldest Friend,” 
post-free of the composer, 90, Kennington Park Road, S.E. 
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Third edition enlarged. Small 4to. Price 2s. paper cover ; 3s. cleth lettered. Ul 
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PSALTER CHANTS 
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SINGLE AND DOUBLE 2. Co 
13. Fo 
EDITED BY THE * Tb 
16., Su 
REV. SIR F. A. GORE OUSELEY, BART., ETC., Su 
ai 2 
« au. At 
EDWIN GEORGE MONK. = Tb 
‘ : 24. Ou 
This Work contains nearly 400 Chants, which are appropriated to “ Venite exultemus Domino,” the 
Daily and Proper Psalms, &c.; those for each Service occupying a separate page and affording several | HAR 
Series, suitable to each daily portion of the Psalter, from which choice may be made. The Chants have P 
been selected with especial reference to the position of the Reciting-note. rem 
Lonpon: NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 1, Berners STREET, W., AND 80 & 81, Queen Street, E.C. ey 
THE : t 
MUSIC by E 
WOMAN OF SAMARIA FoR ids 2 
A SACRED CANTATA ADVENT AND CHRISTMAS, &c.) Qe 
COMPOSED BY BY Glee Pr 
WILLIAM STERNDALE BENNETT J. MAUDE CRAMENT, Mus. Bac., Oxon, | P*" 
A NEW AND REVISED EDITION, POON OIRO Ry 
Containing an additional Soprano Air (No. 154) of the Composer, | PREPARE YE THE WAY. (Advent.) 4d. 
Octavo, paper cover, Four Shillings. Cloth, Six Shillings. “Spirited and effective. The concluding fegue is well written.”— 
Tonic Sol-fa Edition, One Shilling. Musical Times, ; Son 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co. BEHOLD, I BRING. (Christmas,) 4d. Past f 
: “Opens with melodious treble solo. Chorus with florid organ 
ir Just published, bsg? sceosnpantinscit." = Maia Times. . per 
The Visions of St. John the Divine|CHRIST 18 RISEN. (Gaster.) 2d. TH 
IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE. Whitsunday, Trinity 
A SACRED CANTATA or GENERAL otcasions. 34d. , =. 
THE MUSIC BY e pores 0 mere rey: are = en Times. vd 
. “Ac ing little number i at.”—The Choir. 
FREDERICK ILIFFE, Mus. Doc., Oxon. | «Most artistic.’—Athencewm. : TH 
This w Price zs. 8vo. PRAISE THE LORD, YE SERVANTS DA! 
is work Jasts an hour - eee ey and will be found especially THANKSGIVING ot GENERAL. (S. Solo and Quartet.) 4d. 
useful to Choral Societies. “ An excellent number, containing much pleasing writing.” —M usical 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts on hire from the publishers, Times. : E\ 
Mesers. Novetto, Ewer and Co. 4 ‘w oat Ae 9 ia atithem, with treble solo, closing with: cae t 
ughetta.”—The Choir. 
ore ant rent ete | HO! EVERY ONE THAT THIRSTETH. General] S™™ 
Anthem, or for Missions (with Quartet) ... i” one wee te 
SHORT VOLU NTAR I ES “A thoroughly good collection, full of good music, and worthy ofa 
place in the libraries of our cathedrals."—The Church Times. “Is 
FOR THE these six anthems we find evidence of mtich careful and thoughtfdl) H 
OR G AN work, They are one and all well written atid tuneful. Above tht LILAC 
average of such publications.”—Musical TrmeS. “The style of the THERE 
composition is more German than English. The music is tuneful)) THE U) 
ARRANGED BY and a pacurene oo es an eee = SOWIN 
thanksgiving are clever.”"—The Atheneum. ‘ Rarely does so muc 
JOHN HILES. fresh mo bright material come to us in the shape of anthame: Any Lami 
Volumes I. to 1V., cloth, Five Shillings each, well-trained choir, we feel sure, would take pleasure in singing Mary HL 
Or in 36 numbers, One Shilling each. “5 aan lane ublished in one volume, 8vo (al Hs 
For Contents, see pipe: a of Organ Music, which | which edition a few conlan teal tidlen 2s. net) were written for they London 
ay ad gratis. iEnglish Church, Berlin, and dedicated by special permission to He LL 
London: Novgtio, Ewer and Co. iRoyal and Imperial Highness the Crown Princess of Germany. At 
Just published, ‘TWO CHRISTMAS CAROLS (NEW). Price 3!) B.V 


NEW COMPOSITION 
ALEX. GUILMANT 


| THREE FAVOURITE HYMNS WITH TUNE 


1. Softly the night is sleeping. 2. In excelsis gloria. 
3d. 1. Hark! hark! my soul. 2. Lead, kindly light. 3, Bright TH 
gleams our banner. 

LONDON: NOVELLO, EWER AND CO. 














MELODIE FOR VIOLIN | NARCISSUS and ECHO. Cantata for mixe 


WITH AccOMPANIMENT OF PIANoFoRTE AND Harmonium | Voices, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. Words by Mir 
58 Sold at half-price. , { Ross. Music by Brewin C. Sucu, Mus. Bac., Cantab. Price 3s. 


London; Nove.o, Ewer and Co, { Leadon: Novetro, Ewer and Co. 
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WILLIAM J. YOUNG'S 
Popular Part- oF for S.A.T.B. 








s..d. 
1. Lloye the me speingsime oe «. 2tst thousand net o 2 
2. Gaily through t reenwood .. ee 37th do. A, 5.07 2 
3. O welcome, merry OF sc ont e. 6th do. « & 2 
4. The mountain maid oes ove +. 6th do. aig 2 
5. Come o’er the mountain a t.o* “Gtr * "do. » 0 2 
6. Hail, merry, merry Christmas ... «. 16th do. ce Ge 
" Songs of praise the angels sang «. 6th do. so es 
Q Blow, ye balmy breezes, blow ... «. gth do. wre 8 
g. Fairy revels oe +. Zoth do. ao. 8 
to, Oh! pescetel valeofrest. a 5th do. « ote 
uu. Themerry bird ... «. 5th do. er oe 
12. Come, let us be merry and gay «. 5th do. iret of 
13. Forest echoes ie oo ce 7th joe ae 
14. Haste, ye merry elves... 5th do. ww? 
15. The streamlet (with soprano soio) 3rd. do. wre s 
16., Susi and shadow ... 3rd. do. ww. 0.2 
1. Sunny rays — pe solo) grd_ do. as 
18 Ahappy New Year’ deo 3rd_—s do. » @«s 
19. ‘The coming of Spring ... aia a ay oe @§ 
20, England’s glory pein wen gt” GO: oe 
a1. A merry Christmas to you all . eee 338d 6 do. — 
22, The air resounds with music sweet... 2nd do. oa @4 
23. Toa sleeping child pam ee oe 2 oe ow @8 
24. Our National Church ... and do. ae 
Ditto (Organ copy) Ist do. ee 
London: Novet.to, Ewer and Co, 
gee t-SONGS by STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 
s. d. 
Monarch Winter. (s.A.T.B.) Poetry by W. S. Passmore o..9 
May-Day. (s,a.T.B.) Poetry by Dr, Wolcot  ... o i 
Merrily every bosom boperyr, (s.A.T.B.) Poetry by Thomas 
Moore .. ae O 9 
Summer is but fleeting. “(s. A. T. ‘B. ) Poetry by E. Oxenford |. 0 3 
Hark! the nightingaleis singing. Serenade. i nied 
by R. Crompton she ake im sae 6 
Christabel. Glee. (A.1.T.B.) . 6 
London: NoveELto, Ewer and Co., and all Musicsellers. 





EW COMPOSITIONS, by Atrrep J. CaLpicorTT, 


Mus. Bac., Cantab. (winner of Manchester and Huddersfield 


N 


Glee Prizes) :— 

Past- Songs—Out on the Waters ___... ove 4d. 
The Haymakers .. ee oa ae aoe, 40> 

Yule “ad ee, xe oo. 4d. 

and Jill i ees ost eve ove” 4 

ittle Jack Horner ove pa eee ee Od. 

Humpty Dumpty ee ose ow. 6d. 

Winter Days 4d. 


Songs—The New Curate and Two Spoo each 2s. 
Post-free of the Composer, Worcester. "Eeecial terms to societies. 


POPULAR ited 3 a BY GABRIEL 





THE THREE STARS page 
THE KNIGHT'S RETURN" (ath, Edition) "oad. 
GOD SAVE THE PRINCE a ) ow ‘ae ads 
THE DISTANT SEA... py Lr Cerne 
TO THE WOODS ..., «. (5th » ) ove no 
HARK! ’TIS MUSIC... (sth). ) wat tee he 

THE HOUR OF REST ... (4th eo Bile 
DAME WIGGINS OF LEE iamioress). (ath Edition) 2d. 
DAME TR wah } Sed 3 wi) a 


hassel NovetLo, Ewer Js ~4 


EW SONG for a BASS VOICE. Dedicated 
b Tea iy to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
THE ODMAN. Poetry by Epwarp OxENForRD. Music by 
STEPHEN S Stratton. Two Shillings net. 
mdon: Novetio, Ewer and Co., and all Musicsellers. 


NEW SONGS 


«+ BLUMENTHAL. 

Sir Jutius BENEDICT. 
C. A. MaciRoneE. 
Crro PinsuTi. 

Ciro Pinsutt. 








SOWING AND REAPING ... ove 








3 so mud} Each post-free for 24 stamps. 

ems. Ag LamBorn Cock, 23, Holles Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 
nee “V(SHLOE. New Part-song for s.c.T.b., by J. L. 
e, 8vo (id Hatton. Price 6d. net. C. Jerrerys, 67, Berners Street, 
en for A London, W. 

i i 

ta : Att WILL COME RIGHT AT LAST. By the 


rice 34) 


‘UNE 
. Bright 


* mixé 
by Miri 
ce 3s. 










Author of “ Never mind the rest.” 3s. 
B. WIL.1AMs, 60, Paternoster Row; Crark, 9, Amen Corner. 


New Edition. 


THE LAY OF THE BELL 


COMPOSED BY 


ANDREAS ROMBERG 
The Poem by Schiller 
Newly translated by The Rev. J. TRouTBECK, M.A. 
Paper cover, 1s.; paper boards, 18, 6d.; cloth gilt, as, 6d, 
London: Novetto, Ewer and Co, 








ELECT COMPOSITIONS from the GREAT 
MASTERS, arranged for the Organ, with Pedal Obbligato, by 
ARTHUR HENRY BROWN. 


°. 
“ Wedding March,” by Mendelssohn. 
March from “ Tannhaueer,” by Wagn 
Marches from “ Scipio,” and from Occasional Oratorio, by Handel. 
“Coronation March,” from Meyerbeer’s “ Prophéte. ” 
“Dead March” in “ Saul” and “ See the conquering,” by Handel. 
Andantino, by Haydn, and “ Waft her, angels,” from “ Jephtha. , 
“ As pants the hart,” Spohr, and “ Where’er you walk,” Handel. 
“ My heart ever faithful” by Bach. 
Andantino and Andante from Sonatas, by Pleyel. 
“ The Hero’s March,” by Mendelssohn. 
“ Quis est homo?” from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” 
Air et Cheeur, from “ La Dame Blanche,” by Boieldieu. 
Grande Marche Héroique in C, by Fr. Schubert. 
Grande Marche ote ein D, by Fr. Schubert. 
. Overture, “ Berenice,” Handel. 
+ ae 3 “ Sosarmes,” by Handel. 
Handel’s Overture, “ Alcina.” 
Gavotte, from Handel’s Overture, “ Otho,” 
“La Carita,” by Rossini, 
“ Angels ever bright,” and ‘ Pious orgies,” Haadel. 
“ Ave Maria,” by Franz Schubert. 
Aria, by Antonio Lotti. Circa 1700, 
. “ My soul thirsteth for God,” from Mendelssohn’s 42nd Psalm, 
“ Gloria in excelsis,” from Weber’s Mass in G. 
. “Fac ut portem,” from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater.” 

“ Pieta, Signore,” from “San Giovanni Battista,” by Stradella, 
Handel's Overture to “Julius Cesar.” 
Serenade, by Franz Schubert. 

Aria, by Cavaliere Gluck. 1765. 
Aria, from “ Alcina,” by Handel. 
Aria, from “ Artaserse,” by Leonardo Vinci. 
Cantata, by Alessandro Scarlatti. 
Aria, by Ch. Gluck. 1769. 
Aria, by. Domenico Cimarosa. 
. “Diedi il Coro,” Aria by Hande 
Siciliana by Long. 
Andante by Long. 
Aria, by Padre Martini. 1763. 
“ Kyrie Eleison,” from Schubert’s Mass in G. 
Aria, by Gluck. 1767. 
“ Sanctus” and “ Hosanna,” from André’s Mass. Op. 43. 
Last Chorus, from Beethoven’ s “ Mount of Olives.” 
“ He shall feed His flock,” from Handel’s “ Messiah.” 
one Tu solus,” by Vincenzo Righini. 1788. 
t allelujah” Chorus, from Handel’s “ Messiah.” 
“ Turn Thy face,” “ Then shall I teach,” “I will magnify Thee,” 
from Anthems by J. Weldon. 
“ The heavens are telling,” from Haydn’s “ Creation.” 
Andante and Allegretto, from Handel’s Violin Sonata in A major. 
Slow Mevement from Symphony 36, by Haydn. 
Andante con Variazioni, from Spohr’s Notturno. Op. 
“ Wie nahte mir der Schlummer,” by C. M. von Weber iste by 

the Comte de St. Germain, 1760. 

“ Marche Solennelle,” by Franz Schubert, 

Adagio, from the Notturno (Op. 34), by Louis Spohr. 

“ Ave Maria,” from the “ Evening Service,” Book 7, by Cherubini. 
Overture and Minuet to “ Samson,” Handel, 1742. 

“ The arm of the Lord,” by Haydn. 





1730. 


1784. 
1. 


57. “ Deh lascia oCore,” from “ Astianatte,” by G. Buononcini, 1727. 
58. ‘Gloria in excelsis,” from Schubert's Mass (No. 2), in C. 

59. “Il pensier sta negli oggetti,” Aria, by Haydn, 1792. 

60. ‘Gloria in excelsis,” from Mozart’s 12th Mass. 


Nos. 3, 6, 8, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 19, 22, 24, 25, 27, 35, 39, 41, 42, 44, 455 
47, 48, 49, 50, 5h 53) 54 to60, aré very suitable for performance from 
Easter to Advent. 

[Continuing.] 


Price Two Shillings each. 
Volumes I., II., and III, bound in cloth, are now ready, each con- 
taining 20 numbers; price One Guinea each. 
London: B. Wiii1aMs, 60, Paternoster Row. 





Sung with great success by Miss Jos SHERRINGTON. 


THE ZINGARA 


Written and composed by Gasrret Davis. 
Price 2s, net. 


London: Novge.to, Ewer and Co. 
Sung by Miss ADA ToLkIEn. 
NEW SONG 


ELSIE (THE FLOWER GIRL’S SONG) 


Written and composed by Gasriet Davis. 
Price 2s. net. 
London: Novetio, Ewer and Co. 


Now ready. 


LOVE’S MESSAGE 


Sung by Mr. G. H. Wetsu, R.A.M. (Durham Cathedral). 
Worps sy W. WHITACRE, Esq. 
MUSIC BY 


. H. LEWIS. 


Net, 2s.; post-free from the Author, 14, Scarborough Street, West 
artlepool, Durham. 


Now ready. 
DE TO GREECE. Music by W. Moon, LL.D. 
Words by Mrs. Moon. To be had of Novetto, Ewer and Co. 
1, Berners Street, W., and other Musicsellers. Price 1s, 
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CHAPPELL & COS 
IMPROVED AMERICAN ORGANS 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CLOUGH & WARREN, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the Organshitherto imported have induced Messrs. C, and Co, 


to undertake the Agency of this eminent Manufactory. 





The Clough & Warren’s Organs 


WERE AWARDED THE 


DIPLOMA OF HONOUR, 


AND 


MEDAL OF THE HIGHEST MERIT, 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
RANKING THEM SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS IN 


QUALITY OF TONE, 


‘ FACILITIES OF MECHANICAL ARRANGE- 
MENTS, 


ELEGANCE OF DESIGN & ORNAMENTATION, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 





CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 


16 STOPS, 2 KNEE PEDALS, 
Elegant Carved and Inlaid Walnut Case, 
85 GUINEAS. 


CLOUGH & WARREN’S 
“FAVOURITE ORGAN,” 


TEN STOPS, KNEE SWELL 


Compass five Octaves, four Sets of Reeds of two and a half octaves 
each, elegant carved Canadian Walnut Case, 


PRICE 25 GUINEAS. 
With Twelve Stops, Sub-bass, Octave Coupler, and Two Knee Pedals, 
85 GUINEAS. 


A large variety on view from 25 to 225 Guineas, or from £2 103. per 
Quarter on the Three Years’ System. 


ILLUSTRATED LisT FREE BY POST. 








THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF 


HIRE AND PURCHASE OF PIANOFORTES. 


SCHOOL PIANOFORTES, from £2 2s. per quarter. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTES, from £3 per quarter. 
IRON-FRAMED DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES, from £5 5s. per quarter. 
IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES, from £7 per quarter. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN PIANOFORTES. 


COMPLETE IRON FRAMES AND PATENT INCORRODIBLE METAL ACTIONS 
UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES aos ais ie from 120 to 150 Guineas. 
GRAND PIANOFORTES _... ~~ les » 200 ,, 8300 ” 


_ . The use of the Chickering Pianos by the greatest Pianists, Art Critics, and Amateurs, has given to these 
instruments an universal prestige and reputation far above all other Pianos manufactured in America or Europe. The 
verdict of the very highest art talent, including Dr. Franz Liszt, Louis Plaidy, Stephen Heller, Carl Reinecke, 
Marmontel, Arabella Goddard, &c., &c., places the Chickering Pianos of to-day at the head of the entire list of Pianos 


made in the world, proving them 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS. 








THE CHICKERING PIANOS WERE AWARDED THE 


FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL OF HONOUR 


AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION OF 1867, AND WERE GIVEN 


The still HIGHER AWARD far beyond all Medals, conferred only upon CuicxerIne & Sons, to the exclusion of | 


Four Hundred other competitors, viz. :— 


THE IMPERIAL CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
CHAPPELL & CO., 5, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
City Branco—15, POULTRY, E.C. 


Printed by Novevto, Ewer and Co., at 69 & 70, Dean Street (W.), and published at 1, Berners Street (W.), and 80 & 81, Queen Street (E.C.) 
Sold also by Kent and Co., Paternoster Row ; and by Dirson and Co., Boston, New York, and Philadelphia.—Friday, October 1, 880. 































